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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in 
their appropriate columns. 

Elections,—Abingdon Coal, Iron & Railroad, George 
W. Palmer, President.—Cleveland & Canton, Harry A. 
Kennedy, Chief Engiveer.—Colorado Northern, J. M. Wal- 
lace, President.—Columbus, ‘Hocking ,Valley & Toledo, W. 
P. Shaw, Vice-President and General Manager.—New York 
Pennsylvania & Ohio, Charles E. Whitehead, President.—St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, A. L. Homer, Superin- 
tendent —St. Paul, Black Hills & Pacific, 8. H. Jumper, 


President.—Virginia Coustruction Co., J. B. Pace, Presi- 
dent. 


New Companies Organized.—Abingdon, Coal, Iron 
& Railroad is organized in Virginia.—Central Railway & 
Steamship is incorporated in Florida.—Cherokee & Dakota 
is incorporated in Illinois,—Clinton & Big Valley is incor- 
porated in Tennessee. Eastern Wyoming files articles in 
Wyoming.—Kansas City, Lawrence & Nebraska is in- 
corporated in Kansas.—Keoxuk & Santa Fe files articles in 
fowa,—Little Rock & Hot Springs files articles in Arkansas, 
—San Gabriel Valley Rapid Tiansit bas organized in Cali- 
fornia.—St. Paul, Black Hills & Pacific is incorporated in 
Dakota.—Washivgton County is incorporated in New York. 

Personal.—W. M. Greene, Vice-President of Columbus, 
Hocking Valley & Toledo, resigns. Jarvis Adams resigns 
Presidency of New York, Peunsylvania & Ohio. 

Died.—Uriel Crocker, Alfred Krupp. 


Changes and Extensions.—Alabama; Decatur & 
Trinity Station will build 5 miles of road.— Arkansas ; Kan- 
sas & Arkansas Valley begins tracklaying; Kansas, Joplin & 
Southern completes survey from Joplin to Van Buren; Tex- 
arkana & Northern is to begin building.—California; South- 
ern Pacific surveys extension of 20 miles.—Colorado: Colo- 
rado Midland is opened from Colorado Springs to Buena 
Vista.—Dakota; Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley will 
extend branch to Whitewood; St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba is opened to Fort Buford; Illinois Central 
will extend line from Cherokee, Ia., to Sioux Falls.— 
Georgia: Savannah, Dublin & Western completes survey 
from Dublin to Hawkinsville. Savannah & Tybee is com- 
pleted. Illinois; Jacksonville & Southeastern will extend 
line from Centralia to Driver. Illinois Central will begin 
work from Cherokee to Onawa. Kansas; Southern Kansas 
opens new extensions. Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska is com- 
pleted to Wichita. Mexico; Mexican Central has Guadala- 
jara branch weil under way. Maryland: Baltimore & Ohio 
will build short branch. New York: Delaware & Otsego be 
gins grading. Vermont: New York, Rutland & Montrea 
will be connected with the Hoosatonic. 

Traffic.—Autbracite coal shipments for the week ending 
July 16 show increase of 15.7 per cent., as compared with 
corresponding period last year. Bituminous shipments show 
decrease of 15.7 per cent.; Coke for week ending July 9 
shows decrease of 50.4 per cent. Cotton receipts, interior 
markets, for week ending July 16, show decrease of 82.9 
per cent., as compared corresponding week last year; ship- 
ments show decrease of 63.2 per cent. ; seaport receipts 
show decrease of 51.4 per cent.; exports, 60.0 per cent. 
Cotton in sight is less than at same date last year by 25.9 
per cent. 

Misce}laneous.—St. Louis and San Francisco purchases 
38 miles of branch roads.—President Garrett says that the 
Baltimore & Ohio negotiations are at an end. 








Sontributions, 
Notes by the Way. 


To THe EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Ona recent trip from New York northwards I observed 
the Central’s heavy section (80-lb.) going down in numerous 
places on the line. 

On passing the Poughkeepsie bridge the rapid progress being 
made with that structure was noticeable. At that date, the 
8th inst., the most easterly cantilever, which is going up on 
false work, was already well towards completion, and the false | 
work for the most westerly truss seemed nearly in readiness 
for the structure. It is pleasant to say my word of admira 
tion for the design which the able engineers of the Union 
Bridge Co. have conceived for this work; giving, as it does, 
the minimum of false work, and also of obstruction to navi- 
gation during the construction. 

But why should Poughkeepsie have been selected as a site ? 
The only possible reason would seem to be Poughkeepsie’s 
own interest in the matter; and even that cannot be great, as 
the Poughkeepsie station on a line over the bridge must be 
most inconvenient for the town, and it is doubtful whether 
the circumstances of the traffic will be such as to give busi- 
ness to the town. To sum up the situation: it isin one of the 
widest sections of the river that is to be found above Haver- 
straw Bay. It has to be approached by a steep grade from 
the west, one of the few places on the river where tbis is so. 
The river is deep, and the mud below it very deep, and, alto- 
gether, a disinterested party would think it one of the least 
desirable places on the river for a bridge. 

As the majestic Catskills glided by in varied procession, I 





Society, who were that day deep in the cement quarries. 
Not far below Albany I noticed a wooden Howe truss in the 
main track, which, it would seem, must have been there a 
good while, judging from the policy of the road for many 
years back as to renewals in iron. 

On the Delaware & Hudson I was able to ride for the first 
time in one of Mr. Forney’s new seats. I found it exceedingly 
comfortable sitting, and admired the noiselessness of the 
turning over. For summer travel they will certainly have 
to be provided with perforated backs. There does not seem 
to be any reason why some form of open rattan or cane back 
could not be made to answer for summer or winter use. The 
cutting off of the circulation of air in the car by the high 
backs is very noticeable, and must be still more noticeable to 
a short person than to a long geared party like myself. 
Again, why is the horizontal rail added to both edges of the 
back, which adds to the stoppage of air circulation, and 
gives a bard object for a tall man’s head to lean back against ? 
Taken altogether, however, it is decidedly the best cur seat I 
have ever seen, and must undoubtedly, with some alteration, 
become the car seat of the future. 

The car which had the Forney seats had an attempt at 
juxury in the shape of some very broad sashes, These sashes 
were balanced in some way, whether by weights or spring, 
could not be told, as the apparatus, of whatever nature, was 
perfectly noiseless and in so far good. Like most car win- 
dows, however, which put on a little more “style” than 
usual, it was otherwise utterly ill-designed. In the first 
place, it covered a seat and a half, so that the seat with the 
half was left worse off than with the usual window, and the 
occupants of both seats were tempted to manipulate the sash 
and shade to suit themselves, a situation always liable to lead 
to friction from the very fact of the inequality of conditions 
produced by the peculiar window distribution. In the next 
place, the sash was provided with a lower rail of such an ab- 
normal width that when the sash was fully open I couldonly 
see outat all by an approach to a horizontal attitude or by 
ramrod erectness. Why does it not occur to the car designer, 
when he wants to cut a dash with a big window, to make 
the upper part of the sash separate and fixed, allowing his 
lower sash to slide past it? There may be some difficulty 
with this where lowered blinds are used, but with rolling 
shades there can certainly be no difficulty. In any event, 
do not put ona 31¢ or 4 in. lower rail where 244 in. would 
do. 

In passing along the west shore of Lake Champlain the 
enormous blocks of marble with which the road-bed is forti- 
fied at certain points are remarkable. These blocks are 
fluted on the sides almost as regularly as if it were done for 
ornament. It appears they come from the West Rutland 
quarries, where a system of gang drilling is used for cutting 
out the blocks, on account of the extreme irregularity with 
which the stone splits under the plug and feather. The beds 
appear, on the contrary, to have a quite surprising freedom 
from warp or irregularivy. 

The usual proportion of box covers appeared to be off on 
the freight cars I noticed on the way up. I estimate that a 
freight train rarely starts on the best roads in the country 
with less than one per cent. of its box covers off, to say noth- 
ing of its condition on arrival. Does not this state of things 
bespeak a somewhat barbarous condition of railroad science 
with us in this particular ? When one reflects upon the enor- 
mous waste of time caused by hot boxes on our roads, to say 
nothing of the enormously increased labor and exposure of 
train gangs due to this source of delay, it seems strange that 
railroad managers have not taken up the matter in good 
earnest long sinc2. I suppose it would be safe to say that 
hot boxes are at the bottom of half the delay to trains in this 
country, and yet we go on year afer year, lubricating in 
many cases with a slush bucket into which sand and dust are 
quite free to blow in the first place. In the second place we 
pack the journal rcund with a mass of yarn which may or 
may not be clean, but pretty certainly is not after it has once 
been taken out, as it is always or “ almost always” flung 
down on a surface which, if it is not the gritty ballast iteelf, 
is a cindery or sandy board. This sub:tance, scientifically 
deluged with ‘*‘ dope,” is crammed into immediate contact 
with the journal, and the box cover, if there happens to be 
one, is made as fast as the appliances available and the care 
latent in the nature of a brakeman or car inspector may per_ 
mit. It is pretty sure, however, within a few hours, if not 
at once, to be clapping on its seat under the motion of the 
train, or gaping from poor adjustment or fitting to such an 
extent as to give free access to any cinder or sand that may 
be flying. Bear in mind, too, that the operation of packing 
or oiling a journal is only performed as the car comes under 
the eye of an inspector, who frequently has little or no time to 
inspect a passing freight, or as the necessity of oil becomes 
evident to trainmen by the smoking of a box. 

Now compare this with the modus operandi of a German 
road, one of whose boxes you illustrated in your issue of 
Dec. 4, 1885, and which is largely similar to the methods in 
use on French railroads, of whose axle boxes you gave cuts 
April 30, 1886. 

On the German roads at a certain period, now generally bi- 
monthly, all of the rolling stock is oiled by a special force 
sent out from the shop for the purpose. At distant and minor 
stations this is done by the station agent or someone for 
whom he is directly responsible. When the operation is per- 
formed, a record of the date is made with a stencil in a tabu- 
lar form painted upon the car sill ; and it becomes the dutY 
of the car inspectors, through whose stations the car may 
pass, to see that the oiling was done at the proper time. 
Under this system it is almost impossible for a car to escape 
oiling within a few days of the proper time. Next as to the man- 
ner of o ling. The jonrnal is lubricated as described in your ac- 
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dropping the oil directly upon the upper surface of the jour- 
nal, by a pad fed by a wick from below, or by both. In any 

event the greatest care is taken to prevent anything but clear 
oil from coming in contact with the journal. The oil reser 

voirs are closed by screw plugs, only large enough to admit 
the nose of an oiler, and even if grit gets into the oil reser- 
voir, it is carefully guarded from contact with the journal. 

The cover of the journal box is only removed when the bear- 
ing has to be replaced, and this rarely happens, except in the 
shop in skilled hands, owing to the careful system of viling 
employed. When the long series of consequences of a hot 
box is taken into account, delay to the train itself, delay to 
one or more other trains waiting to pass it, trainmen over- 
worked or demoralized by delay on the road, one or more 
engines perhaps held from service with other trains, and in 
any event burning coal in readiness for running when the 
obstructions are removed, and above all, delays in prompt 
delivery of goods, which is the most vital point of a railroad’s 
credit, if it is competing, and we have a formidable list of 
reasons why our present system of oiling should be amended 

without bringing forward additional ones which any thought 

ful despatcher could no doubt suggest, and without saying’ 
anything at all of the extra brain work of despatchers in 
bridging over the delays caused by hot boxes. 

W Howarp WHITE. 








The “Vested Rights” of Geography. 


NEWTON, Iowa, May 27, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

A person who would hardly be considered eligible to mem- 
bership in an *‘Old Settiers’ Society” in Iowa has bought 
land at the government price of a dollar and a quarter per 
acre, within forty miles of the Mississippi River, and con- 
sidered himself fortunate in being able to realize seven dol- 
lars per acre within three or four years from date of pur- 
chase. He remembers that the burden of the arguments of 
those soliciting local subsidies in aid of the construction of 
proposed railroads was the difficulty of convincing capitalists 
of the value of western lands in the production of traffic; 
that the necessity of such aid was almost unanimously con- 
ceded, and that one’s willingness to vote it was deemed about 
the only satisfactory evidence of his loyalty to the com- 
munity in which he had cast his lot. He remembers how 
difficult it was to induce men with money to invest it in the 
first trans-continental railroad; how liberal it seemed neces- 
sary for Congress to make the subsidies of bonds and land 
grants; and that not the least successful of the appeals of the 
press and prominent citizens was to the patriotism of the 
people, to induce them to assist in uniting the extremities of 
the country with what seemed the only indissoluble bond, 
The roads included in the original plan of construction with 
only a land grant in the way of government aid hesitated to 
accept it, believing it would not warrant the outlay. 

The chief nim of government and people seemed to be the 
development of the latent resources of the country, and the 
railroads were recognized as the prime movers in the scheme, 
The whole world was united to assist,and ample rewards 
were offered as inducements. Railroads were not only built 
by public and private gifts, but the utmost latitude was 
allowed in their operation. It mattered little to a prosperous 
people whether the charges for trausportation were based 
upon ‘‘ what it cost” or upon ‘what the commodity will 
bear.” 

There wasa turn in the tide. Soon confidence was not 
wauting in western lands as a means of making profitable in- 
vestments in almost any railroad enterprise. There was no 
further need of local subsidies and government aid in land 
grants, and these were only asked by adventurers, and those 
of sufficient hardihood to face a suspicion of jobbery. This 
suspicion, that was perhaps first mentioned by the demagogue 
jn politics before there was ground for it, has developed 
a watchfulness and jealousy, even in fair-minded men, and 
from these, simple justice is all that can be asked in lieu of 
former generosity. 

Social problems have arisen that make many fear that 
rapid development is not an uymixed good, and it will be no 
marvel if not a few conclude that it is against public policy 
to allow what was once asked and paid for. 

In the discussion of transportation questions it is bardly 
necessary to try and eliminate morality from ethics, nor to 
disprove axioms even if ‘* more or less indefinite.” As to the 
question of ‘vested rights in geographical position,” the 
decision might be as safely left to the tenth man with a weak. 
ness for precedents, as to the ballots of the other pire. 

There are ‘“‘ rights of geographical position” that may be 
exercised lawfuliy as long as there is protit or policy in doing 
so, which are not vested, because they are “such a mere ex- 
pectation as may be based upon an anticipated continuance 
of present general laws;” because ‘‘ change of circumstances 
and public opinion are all the while calling for changes in 
the laws;” and “‘ the power to make very many of these could 
not be disputed without denying the right of a community to 
prosper and advance.” 

As an instance, when there were no railroads west of the 
Mississippi River, and all shipments to Iowa were limited to 
water transportation, Muscatine was practically twenty-five 
miles further inland, and that much nearer Iowa City, then 
the capital of the state, than any other river town. It could 
reach territory directly west of Davenport and Clinton by 





going north with fifteen miles less distance, or with a saving 

| of a half-day’s travel by team each way. As streams were 
not bridged trade ran parallel with their courses, and Fort 

| Dodge, 180 miles northwest, was claimed within its territory: 
East and west railroads took away this aavantage ; but 

there were many regrets, I doubt if complaints of in- 
or interference with vested rights were ever beard. 
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BRAKE POWER REGULATOR —NATCHEZ, JACKSON & COLUMBUS RAILROAD. 


All individuals'in the same community bave a right to ex- 
pect the same treatment in business dealing as their neigh- 
bors. Those not getting it can properly retaliate by trans- 
ferring their patronage to those more just or less exacting. 

Against common carriers there should bea legal remedy 
for such discriminations, retaliation by transfer of patronage 
being impracticable if not impossible. 

Is not a local discrimination an injustice equally flagrant? 
Is it not an axiom will defined that any injustice is a viola” 
tion of vested rights? Is itnot unjust fora railroad company 
to charge the same or a greater rate from Chicago to Des 
Moines as from Chicagoto Omaha? Is doing so any less 
than a violation of vested rights in geographical position? 

To claim that Omaha had such vested rights because of her 
location at a point of extreme competition, would be without 
‘* regard to the general welfare and public policy.” 

If we make rapid development of the country a plea for 
the long baul discrimination we give an undue importance 
to what is at least not free from dangers and evils. We are 
hardly ready to strangle the decrepid, so as not to detain the 
strong in the march of development. The “greatest good to 
the greatest number ” is not consistent with special privileges | 
to the strip of frontier constantly narrowing in comparison 
with the ever widening territory that it bounds. 

To make a rate of transportation in accordance with what 
it will cost is in accordance with equity and justice, and as 
the reasons for the charge can be more easily comprehended 
than if founded upon “‘ value,” any wrong or injustice can be 
more readily detected and prevented. There are cases, it is 
true, when it would not be practicable to gauge a charge ac- 
cording to cost, as in the transportation of passengers in cities | 
where the frequency of stops would render it impossible to 
collect fares in accordance with distance, and in the mail ser- 
vice, where postage is for all distances alike. These charges 
are regulated by definite laws, and are not subject to many 
varieties cf discrimination. 

‘* What a commodity will bear” is a no more just measure 
of the value of transportation than the value of bread toa 
person starving is a fair gange of the price at which it should 
be sold to him. 

To recognize the principle would be to legalize extortion 
whenever there is a disposition to exercise it. 

The railroads would hardly ask a patron ‘‘ how much cau 
you afford to pay ?” but would rather decide a rate by asking 
itself the question, ‘‘ how much will the fellow stand ?” Such 
power would be unsafe in the hands of any individual or cor- 
poration. Laws that would be entirely beneficent with per- 
fect executors, become the direst tyranny im the hands of 
ordinary human agents. 

‘* The leveling tendency of railroads, one of the most con- 
spicuous facts of modern industrial history” is all right, pro- 
vided it does not violate another legal maxim enunciated by 
Judge Cooley, that ‘there is no rule or principle known to 
our system, under which private property can be taken from 
one person and transferred to another.” Reduce the price 
of real estate by every legitimate means, but not by transfer- 
ring part of its value to that of some one else. 

Railroad companies may not reduce the value of land lying 
nearer markets by making it pay part of the transportation 
of the products of that more remote. This would be about 
as just as keeping the equation of values complete by allow- 
ing them nothing, or less than cost for transportation. 

A reduction in the price of wheat brings but little comfort 
to one class of labor unless attended by a corresponding re- 
duction in the cost of raising, and unless it is not due to ma- 
nipulation of markets. It may mean less wages to one class 
of labor simply, the benefit of which hardly reaches the con- 
sumer. 

We would be glad to compete with Russia, India or the 





world in the production of wheat or any other commodity, 
but if such competition involves the use of questionable 
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means, or if it must be done by unfair reduction of the wages 
of the wheat grower, or obliging him to charge to profit and 
loss the whole value of his plant, we should rather turn to 
other productive resources, as the farmer of the East, and 
the ever widening old wes has been obliged to do continually 
for the last twenty years. A. 








A Plea for Station Agents. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The article in the Railroad Gazette of July 1, recounting 
the qualifications necessary or desirable in superintendents, 
though acknowledged to be overdrawn in some particulars, 
is of value to employés in the lower grades, as showing what 
they need to aim at in seeking to fit themselves for the 
higher positions, and ought to be more widely read and con- 
sidered than perhaps it will be by these classes. 

Young men like the one referred to, who evidently wanted 
only to get a foothold in order to soon distinguish himself in 
the ‘“‘prcfession” he would choose, are no doubt frequently 
met, and the disposal of this case by the manager in question 
is suggestive, and may have been a matter of routine estab- 
lished through frequent recurrence of previous similar cases. 
It is a pity, however, that he was not started in at one of 
the thirty-dollar stations, where, having duties extending 
through eighteen hours of the twenty-four, he would have 
had opportunity to familiarize himself with some of the rudi- 
ments of the business. Being the protegé of a superintendent 
he would have had a decided advantage over his less fortu 
nate brethren, in that he would not likely have been for- 
gotten in his isolated position, or remembered only when 
a case came up involving censure. But his choice of a 
starting point was a good one, notwithstanding the 
doubt implied in the manager’s_ reply. I venture 
to assert that no class of railroad employés enjoys so great 
natural advantages for becoming familiar with the details of 
the business in the traffic and operating departments and 
with the principles underlying their management as the sta- 
tion agents. A little encouragement offered to this class, and 
opportunities for well-directed study, would be likely to meet 
with due appreciation. And if the manager who is unable 
to find enough “ready-made superintendents” would look 
over his own station agents, and get a little better acquainted 
with them, he might find good material to make superintend- 
ents of, which would be the next best thing. Real natural 
born geniuses are scarce, and the best of them have their 
drawbacks. A farmer might plow his fields in the hope of 
turning up a big nugget of solid gold, but he would get more 
gold in the long run by tilling for crops 

The man with the most brass will be at the front ina 
scramble tor promotion, but the best men are apt to be a 
little modest. Things really desirable and worth having 
need to be diligently sought after, and this will apply as well 
to those seeking men to fill positiens as to those seeking posi- 
tions to fill. Noman can get a wide experience or attain to 
apy very comprehensive knowledge if kept in arut. A little 
experience in the West is no doubt a good thing to add to ex- 
perience in the East, and roads might find it to their mutual 
advantage to exchange employés occasionally; but to poach 
on one’s neighbors’ premises is dishonorable. 

The qualifications that go to make successful station agents 
and the experience they get are much the same in kind as 
are necessary for the higher officers. While the knowledge 
they have of matters above their level is imperfect, as must 
always and necessarily be the case, they have a broad 
and firm foundation on which to build, and may rapidly 
advance under new duties and improved opportunities 
They are familiar with the minor details of the work. 
They come in contact with various sorts and classes of men. 
They learn to accept abuse cheerfully, to take the measure of 
their customers, and to keep their own counsel. They obey 
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orders. They can have opinions of their own. They are 
punctual and industrious, feel an interest in the business, and 
never strike. Give them a chance. ONE OF THEM. 





Brake Power Regulator. 


The accompanying illustrations represent two methods of 
regulating brake power and preventing any excessive appli- 
cation of the brake from skidding the wheels. In both de- 
vices the principle is the same. A spring is interposed be- 
tween the source of power and the brake shoes, so that only 
the pull permitted through the springs can come upon the 
brake beam or the shoes. 

Fig. 1 represents the device as used on a 14-ton baggage 
car on the Natchez, Jackson & Columbus. We are informed 
that this car has been in service i5 months¥¥and has made 
73.000 miles without any signs of skidding the wheels. 
Another baggage car of the same weight, out without this 
appliance, has needed one new wheel every 4 months. 

Fig. No. 2 shows the device arranged to be applied directly 
toa brake beam. This method of application is now under- 
going a test on the same road, which isof 3 ft. 6in. gauge, 
and 100 miles in length. No continuous brakes are used. 
The device illustrated is patented by Mr. J. G Endens, the 
Master Car-Builder of the road. 








Fall of a Trestle. 


On July 9, an accident occurred at Du Page Creek, about 
three miles northwest of the suburb of Lombard, IIL, by 
which two men lost their lives, another was very seriously 
injured, a fourth badly bruised, while one escaped without 
apy serious hurt. 

The cause of the disaster was the falling of some trestling 
over the creek on the new line of the Illinois Central now in 
process of construction. 

Joseph Fox, of Owego, N. Y., a bridge builder of some 
experience, was putting up the trestle. The structure con- 
sisted of eleven bents of timber trestling, 1514 ft. between 
bents, set on piles, the piles being driven from 12 to 16 ft. 
into the ground, and cut off about 114 ft. above ground. The 
sills were secured to the piles by means of 22-in. drift bolts, 
one to each pile. The trestle stood 35 ft. above the tops of 
the piles. The uprights and batter posts were mortised in the 
sills. Each bent was braced with sway braces, above and be- 
low, a horizontal brace combetingween them. The whole was 
braced together with longitudinal braces, connecting the two 
uprights of each bent with the uprights of the preceding 
bent. The trestle was all up and the work was all done, with 
the exception of bolting down the stringers. 

Up to this time the bridge had beenjheld in place by means 
of a brace at one end, while at the other end a rope secured 
it to some trestle work which the contractors had put up for 
their work. The bracing was now needed on the trestle and 
was removed. The rope was also taken down. This left the 
trestle entirely alone, with nothing but itsown weight to keep 
it in place. The men were working about the trestle, some on 
top, moving the heavy timbers, and some below. The engineer 
in charge had just given centers on the bridge, and it required 
but a few minutes to compiete the work. It was at this time 
that John Fox, who was working above, felt the timbers 
trembling, and called to the others to jump, which he imme- 
diately did. His jump saved his life, and he escaped with a 
sprained arm. His father, Joseph Fox, was caught between 
the timbers and instantly killed. John Clark had both legs 
broken, one arm broken, and was badly cut and bruised; he 
died about five hours afterward. Albert Bayer had a leg 
broken, afterwards amputated, and received internal injuries. 
Ed. Fox, the younger son, was cut about the head and badly 
shaken up, but will probably survive. 

It is supposed that in moving the stringers about on top of 
the trestle, the bridge was jarred, but the wind, which was 
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blowing hard at the time, was undoubtedly the chief cause of 
destruction. 

The trestling fell eastward, in the direction of its length, 
one bent on another. Some temporary braces, at either end, 
would in all probability have held the structure secure until 
the bank had been thrown up about it—when it would have 
been fast. 

The repert which has been circulated, regarding the accep- 
tance of the bridge by the Chief Engineer, is entirely with- 
out foundation, the Chief Engineer having passed no opinion 
on the matter. 








The St. Thomas Collision. 


About 7 p. m. July 15 a train, consisting of engine, tender, 
one freight car and eight passenger cars, loaded with an ex_ 
cursion from a Baptist church in London, Ont., on its way 
from Port Stanley on the Port Stanley branch of the Grand 
Trunk, ran into a Michigan Central west-bound freight at 
the crossing of the two roads in St. Thomas, Ont. The 
freight had just started froma yard and had in it two or 
more tank cars of oil. One of these was struck by the 
passenger engine, and immediately took fire and enveloped 
the whole wreck in flames. The passenger train was go- 
ing at considerable speed (a Michigan Central brakeman says 
20 miles an hour), and the engine and tender did not stop 
until they were clean across the Michigan Central track. 
After the fire had burned some time a second oil tank ex: 
ploded, throwing burning oil in all directions, and burning 
from 100 to 200 people, besides setting fire to a number of 
buildings, the loss on which is given as $50,000. The engine- 
man died at his post, but the fireman escaped. Twelve cr 
more passengers were either crushed or burned to death, and 
many were injured, chiefly by burning oil. It is impossible 
from the accounts to separate passengers from by-standers, 
and the actual number of the former injured cannot be 
stated, : . 

The cause of the collision cannot be ascertained from any 
of the reports so far received, though it appears strongly 
probable that the engineman simply neglected to apply his 
brake soon enough. The fireman’s testimony is all that has 
been given, and he simply says that as they crossed the bridge 
before reaching Wellington street (see diagram), the signal 
—which is a semaphore but not interlocked—was found to be 
against them, andl that then the engineman ineffectually ap- 
plied the air-brake. A city ordinance requires a low speed 
(6 to8 miles per hour) for all trains crossing streets, and 
trains, so far as we can learn, are required to stop before 
crossing the Michigan Central. The distant signal it will be 
seen is about 825 ft. and the bridge, where the fireman says 
the brake was applied, about 1,500 ft. from tke crossing. 
The§ presence of the freight car in the frout of the train 
gives color to the conjecture that the air brake was available 
only on the engine and tender. 1t would appear that this 
was the first occasion the runner bad hai to use the brake 
after he began bis trip. 











Train Telegraphy. 


Telegraphing to and from a moving train, for which 
the above seems to be the best short title, is getting to 
be an old story on the Lehigh Valley road, the oper- 
ators of the Consolidated Railway Telegraph Company 
having traveled on three trains each way daily between Perth 
J unction and Easton now for some months. Several mod- 
ifications and improvements have been made in the appara- 
tus and plant (if a thing of which there is so little may be 
dignified by the word “ plant ”) and the facility with which 
the work is now carried on is such as to give added promise 
of the useful career in store for this invention. 

It will be remembered that it was very soon discovered 
when the original apparatus (described in the Railroad 
Gazette Feb. 20, 1885) was tried that the distance at which 





a.current could be induced was not by any meaps so limited 
as had been anticipated, and that ordinary line wires could 
be successfully used. In practice it is found, however, that 
a separate line is more satisfactory, for the reason that most 
of the ordinary lines of poles make occasional detours into 
swamps, over mountains, etc., aud thus interrupt the operat- 
tors, though the trouble from undesired currents from 
other wires on the same poles is found to be hardly 
worth noticing, ‘‘ quantity” currents having little or no 
effect upon the “intensity” currents used in the train 
system. A pole line is preferable to a wire Jaid along the 
rails, for the reason that it makes so much less work for the 
line inspector. A well-built pole line on short poles (about as 
high as a car roof) is cheap and durable, and requires com- 
paratively little attention from an inspector, while tracks 
must of necessity te constantly tampered with by repairers, 
and thus keep the wire inspector always on the go. A pole 
line 1s especially desirable on a new road, for it can be du- 
plexed and used for ordinary Lusiness from office to office, 
thus in most cases providing for the whole business of the 
company and the towns on its line by a single wire; and an 
aérial line, as is well known, has great advantages over one 
on or under the ground in its freedom from retardation by 
the earth, 

The metallic roof of a car and the truss rodson the under side 
thereof have been connected with each other and successfully 


the convolutions of wire can be dispensed with. All unsightly 
incumbrances in the car being thus unnecessary, the apparatus 
can be placed in a drawing room car or coach as well as ina 
baggage car or elsewhere. The operators on the Lehigh Val 
ley now ride in the drawing-room cars, the instruments being 
conuected by a flexible cord with the baggagecar. From the 
experience on the Lebigh Valley it is apparent that an im_ 
portant mission of this device, perhaps the most important, is 
the serving of the passengers on the train, and it is 
clear that the more convenient it is for the people 
to patronize the line the more popular it will be. A neat 
office (which, however, consists of nothing more than a board 
about 18 in. by 15 in. in the operator’s Jap) in the corner of 
a parlor car, therefore, is likely to be much more successful 
than one among the oyster-tubs and coat-tearing trunks of 
the baggage car. The company now use a telepbone receiver 
at both ends, the vibrator of the sending instrument sending 
the currents so that the buzzing, which sounds like that of a 
very shrill bee, is exactly reproduced in dots and dashes in 
the telephone. To read these dots and dashes is like reading 
Morse characters made by a steam whistle, which to most 
operators is not so pleasant as the familiar sounder; but the 
train operators find no difficulty in it, nor are they disturbed 
by the noise of the train, even with the windows open. 

Railroad superintendents, like everybody else, are making 
constantly increasing use of the telegraph, and the more they 
use it, the more efficient they want it te be; as trains multi_ 
ply and cares increase, they come to want instantaneous com_ 
munication with every one, conductors among the rest, so 
that what was at first mentioned as one of the chief uses of 
the system, that of sending dispatcher’s orders and facilitat- 
ing train movement on single track, may become, so far as 
volume of business is concerned, secondary to its service in 
miscellaneous railroad business, such as is done by double 
tfack roads, which do little dispatching. Already the Lehigh 
Valley has experienced the value of the service m some typi- 
cal cases, one of which was that of a breakage in the engine, 
which delayed a train some five miles from a telegraph office 
and which under ordinary circumstances would bave neces- 
sitated a wagon or.foot trip that distance, but which by the 
aid of the apparatus on the train was settled at once, a relief 
engine being sent for and brought to the aid of the train in 
about ten minutes. 

The system is not being tried on the road by mere suffer- 





ance ; the railroad company not only affords ample facilities, 


used as the ‘nduction coil, so that it seems quite likely that | 


but actively aids in perfecting the details, General Superin: 
| tendent Goodwin, well known for his enterprise in other 
| directions, taking, we understand, a lively interest in the 
| success of the project, as does also Telegraph Superintendent 
Lattig. 

The question of economy which is alkimportant here as in 
| everything else where a balance sheet periodically intrudes 
| itself, would seem in a fair way to be satisfactorily settled. 
| The company now charges ten cents above Western Union 
|rates for an ordinary message ; at this rate it seems quite 
likely that the principal trains on roads of the size of the 

Lehigh Valley or larger might furnish a remunerative amount 

of business. The company has not as yet ‘ pushed” its busi- 
| ness, but receives unsolicited patronage from passengers, who 
| generally of course have not heard of the system before they 
enter the train. 








Railroad Legislation in Missouri. 


The special session of the state Legislature of Missouri, 
which adjourned July 2, passed an “‘ act to regulate railroad 
corporations” which was approved on the 5th inst. 

Beginning with a repetition of the language of the state 
Constitution that all railroads are public highways and com- 
mon carriers, and that all charges for services must be just 
and reasonable, the act prohibits any drawback or rebate or 
the rendering of services for one person at a less rate than 
another is charged for a similar service ; it makes it unlawful 
for any such common carrier to give any unmeasurable pref- 
erence or advantage to any person or locality ; and all such 
common carriers shall afford equal facilities for the inter- 
change of traffic between their respective lines, and for 
receiving, forwarding and switching cars and delivering 
property to and from their lines, and to and from vther lines 
and places connected therewith, and shall not discriminate in 
their accommodation, rates or charges between such connect- 
ing lines and places. But this provision shall not be construed 
az requiring such common carriers to give the use of their 
tracks or terminal facilities to other common carriers en- 
gaged in a similar business. This is the gist of the first three 
sections. 

The fourth section prohibits such common carriers from 
charging or receiving more for the transportation of prop- 
erty of a similar kind and under similar conditions, for a 
shorter than a longer distance over the same line in the same 
direction, providing the service is not for the United States, 
the state of Missouri, or for any fair, exposition, religious, 
scientific, benevolent or charitable purpose. 

The fifth section makes it unlawful for such carriers to 
enter into any contract, agreement or combination with any 
other common carrier or carriers for the pooling of freights 
of different and competing railroads, or to divide between 
them the aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of such 
railroads, or any portion thereof; and in any case of an 
agreement for the pooling of freights as aforesaid, each day 
of its continuance shall be deemed a separate offense. 

The sixth and seventh sections are similar to the sixth sec- 
tion of the Inter-state Commerce act, They require the pub_ 
lication of schedules of rates, the service of such notices on 
the Railroad Commissioners and their posting at all stations, 
and prohibit any advance except after ten days’ notice. 

By the eighth section the Railroad Commissioners are re- 
quired to see that such schedules are reasonable and just, 
and, in the event of a common carrier failing to file or pub- 
lish its rates, todo it themselves, and the procedure in such 
cases is pointed out, 

The ninth section—similar to the seventh section of the 
Inter-state Commerce act—prohibits combinations to prevent 
carriage being continuous, and provides that break of bulk, 
etc., shall not prevent a carriage being continuous. 

The tenth section gives persons injured treble damages and 
counsel fees. By the eleventh section such persons may sue 
in any Circuit Court in the state, or make complaint to the 
Railroad Commissioners, The latter are given the powers of 
a court as to compelling the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of evidence. 

By the five succeeding sections. a penalty of $5,000 is pre- 
scribed for the violation of common carriers of. the provi- 
sions of the statute; the procedure before the Railroad Com- 
missioners is set out, the penalties adjudged to go to the 
School Fund of the county where the complainant resides. 

Section 17 gives the Circuit Court power to enforce 
the orders of the Commissioners, Section 18 provides 
that upon any hearing by any court of any matter involving 
the reasonableness or upreasonabieness of the rates charged 
or proposed to be charged by any such common carrier in its 
schedule or schedules of rates, the Court shall make a finding 
as to what, in its opinion, is a reasonable and a just rate of 
charge to be made by such common carrier, ani shall there- 
upon enter judgment in accordance with such finding, and 
make orders enforcing the same. 

By section 19 the provisions of the bill are held to apply to 
shipments made from any point within the state to any 
point within the state, whether the transportation of the 
same shall be wholly within this state or partly witbin this 
and adjoining state or states. 

Section 2 provides that mandamus shall lie against the 
Commissioners if they refuse to act when required, and the 
Court in addition may fine them $500. 

By the last section, the sum of $10,000 is appropriated by 
the state for the expenses of enforcing the provisions of the 
bill. 

At the same session other special acts were passed. One of 
them requires that on or before Nov. 1, 1887, railroads 
shall ‘‘ adopt and put in use the best known appliances or in- 
ventions to fill or block all switches, frogs and guard rails” 
in yards and where trains are made up. The act provides 
that in case of a suit against a road for death or injury due 
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to the lack of such blocks, proof of contributory negligence 
shall not relieve the company of liability. 

Another act requires railroads to connect with switches to 
mines, and to haul the mine owner’s cars if they do not fur- 
nish their own cars for this service. 

Other acts regulate the unloadipg and cleaning of stock 
cars, the issue of stocks and bonds, and the purchase or lease 
of connecting lines. 








Hooper’s Patent Hoisting Engine. 


The accompanying engraving represents a hoisting engine 
recently introduced. The engine is built by Mr. Alexander 
Traud, of Newark, N. J., and its peculiar features have been 
patented by Mr. Irving G. Hooper. 

The engine is of the friction clutch type, and appears to be 
a strong and durable machine, well adapted to the rough 
usage to which such machines are subjected. 

The bed of the machine and all the journal boxes are cast 
in one piece, no bolts or other fastening devices being required 
to hold these parts together. This avoids the liability to 
shake loose from the constant jar machinery of this kind is 
subjected to. This construction also insures the parts always 
remaining in hne, which is an important item. 

The machine may be changed from a double to single gear 
in a few minutes’ time, and by unskilled labor. By loosen- 





Details of Friction Clutch. 


ing the capscrews the caps may be thrown back on the hinge, 
shown in the engraving; this furnishes a bracket bearing to 
receive the gear shaft, when the machine may be run with | 
single gear. The machine is thus adapted for a wide range 
of work. 

The friction clutch, as will be seen by to the cut, is of 
novel construction. Two circular rings are forced outward | 
by means of four toggles, which are direct in their action, 
being hinged in turn to the circular rings and to sliding 
blocks, giving powerful motion. 

A sheet of vulcanized fibre, which can be readily renewed, 
is interposed between the friction surfaces. This requires no 
fastening, being simply laid in place. 














Color Blindness—The Alabama Law. 


The law passed by the Legislature of Alabama for the pro- 
tection of the public against accidents caused by color blind- 
ness and defective vision, is as follows. The sections are not 
all given verbally : 


SEcTION 1. All persons affected with color blindness and 
loss of visual power shall be disqualified from serving on 
railroad lines within this state in the capacity of locomotive 
engineer, fireman, train conductor, brakeman, station agent, 
switchman, flagman, gate-tender or signal man, or in any 
other position which requires the use or discrimination of 
form or color signals. 

Src. 2. Any person who shall serve in any of the capa- 
cities mentioned in section one of this act without first hav- 
ing obtained a certificate of fitness for his position in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereot before any court of 
competent jurisdiction shall be fined not less than $10 nor 
more than $50 for each and every offense, 

Sec. 3. On or after the first day of June, 1887, examina- 
tions and re-examinations, at the expense of the railroad 
companies, shall be required under this taw, and any railroad 
company, officer or agent of the same employing after said 
date a person in any of the capacities specified in Section 1 of 
this act who does not b sven a certificate of fitness therefor, 
in so far as color blindness and visual power are concerned, 
shall be ae a misdemeanor, and for each and every 
offense shall be punished by a fine of not less than $50 nor 
more than $500; provided that those persons already in em- 
ployment in said capacities on the first day of June, 1887, 
shall be allowed until the first day of August, 1887, in which 
to procure the necessary certificates. 

Sec. 4 provides that the State Board of Health shall super- 
bs — administration of the a. and prescribe the methods, 

© Governor to appoint a suitable number of properly quali- 
fied medical men ot couiatoare, sitaieahlin 

_* ph genes me _ of $3 4 —_ pag reponnen and 
certificate, and provides for appeal toa rd to be appointed 
by the Board of Health in case a certificate is a. 

Sxc. 6. The following rules shall govern the actions of the 
examiners: Rule 1. All railroad employés requiring exam- 
ination under this act shall be divided into two classes; class 








first shall include engineers, tiremen and brakemen; class 
second shall include train conductors, stat.ou agents, switch- 
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men, flagmen, gate-tenders, signal men and all others whose 
duties require them to use or distinguish form or color signals. 
Rule 2. Certificates sball be given for each classin accordance 
with the following directions for examinations: Promction 
from one class to the other requires re-examination and cer- 
tificate. Rule 3. Re-examination shall be made once every 
five years, and also under the following conditions, viz.: 
After any serious disease of the eyes, after all injuries 
affecting the head or eyes, after any disease of the brain, after | 
every long continued illness, as typhoid fever, after mistakes 
or acts which call in question the visual powers.either of form 
or color, and whenever a majority of the Board may deem it 
necessary and so direct. Rule 4. The following shall be the 
requirements for the certificates in the first class: 1. Healthy 
eyes and eyelids without halitual congestion or inflammation. 
2. Unobstructed field of vision. 3. Normal visual acuteness 
and refraction. 4. Freedom from color blindness. 5. Ab- 
sence of cataract. Rule 5. The second class shall have: 1. 
Healthy eyes and eye-lids without habitual congestion or in- 
flammation. 2. Unobstructed visual field. 3. Visual acute- 
ness at least equal to three-fifths without eye glasses, and 
normal with glasses. 4. Freedom from color blindness in one 
eye and color perception at least equal to three-fourths in the 
other eye. Rule 5. After an employé has held his position 
for five years or more, the standard required in each class 
may be determined by special action of the examining board. 








The Twenty-four-Hour System and the Metric System. 


TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR TIME. 

The report of the Committee on Weights and Measures of 
the Boston Society of Civil Engineers is published in the 
Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies for 
July. Concerning the adoption of the 24-hour system the 
committee quote the words of Vice-President Van Horne, of 
the Canadian Pacific, to the special committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, as follows: 

‘“* These letters, furnishing information as to the results of 
the experiment during six months whick have intervened, 
* * * afford overwhelming testimony on two points, viz.: 

“1st. The great advautage of the 24-hour system in operat- 
ing railways. 

‘*\ 2d. The readiness with which business men and the gen- 
eral public accept the change. * . 

‘* The experiment of the last six months has determined the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. to adopt the 24-hour system 
permanently, on every division, every branch and every con- 
necting line under its control. The next time-tables issued 
will extend the use of the new notation eastward to Toronto 
and to Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion. In another 
year, when the extensions of the Pacific Railway will be com- 
pleted, it is expected that the 24-hour system will be put in 
force within the limits of every province of Canada, from 
Nova Scotia on the Atlantic to British Columbia on the 
Pacific.” 

The time-table of the Canadian Pacific, as published in the 
Official Guide, is made on the twenty-four hour system for 
the Western and Pacific Divisions, 1,903 miles, and branches 
covering about 400 miles. The Intercolonial began its use 
with the June tame-tabie; and it is also in use on the 
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No other road seems 
yet to have adopted the system in spite of the steady endeavor 
of the American Society to bring about this sensible reform. 


Idaho Div'sion of the Union Pacitic. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The committce quote from the address of Colonel Flad to 
the American Society of Civil Engineers a year ago, and 
add : 


“‘ Pubic opinion in the West appears to be more strongly 
in favor of the complete introduction of the metric systent 
than it is in the East. Among the evidences of this may be 
mentioned the recent action of the Western Association of 
Architects. This association appointed, in 1885, a committee 
to consider and retort upon the advisability of changing the’ 
subdivision of the standard foot measure from duodecimial te 
decimal subdivisions. This commuttee reported to the asso~ 
ciation in November, 1886, that a change to decimal sub- 
divisions was desirable, aud that among the benefits arisin 
from such a change could be mentioned: 1. Greater ease 0 
operation in written calculations. 2, Greater certainty and 
rapidity in mental operation with numbers of measure. 3. 
Decreased liability to error in figuring drawings or in indicat- 
ing any given dimensions, said errors often arising from & 
susatal conteston caused by computing numbers decimally 
and duodecimally in the same operation. 4, A general saving, 
of time and anxiety ensuing from the abandonment of a slow 
and complex methcd of work for one simple and rapid.” _ 

“In the discussion that followed, it was urged that to divide 
the foot into ten equal parts wou'd be of comparatively little 
advantage, and would be quite difficult to introduce; that if 
a change be made, it should be to tke metric system, which 
embraces not only measures of length, but also measures 
capacity and weight. The President, in his remarks, said: 
1 f think it would be injudicions if we, as architects, were 
to pro’ the adoption of merely a hittle trifling reform, 
referring only immediately to the one unit of measure em- 
ployed by ourselves in our work.” _— coe 

‘* A resolution was passed ‘ That this association recommend 
the adoption of the metric system of weights and measures, and 
that the President appoint a committee whose duty it;shall be: 
to correspond with other organizations in.erested in this sub- 
ject, and, in connection with them, petition Congress to pass: 
a law making the use of the metric system compulsory after. 
a reasonable period.’ } 

‘* Interest in the metric system continues to be shown by 
civil engineers by placing metric scales on plans—a practice: 
that is increasing; by the publication of metric quantities in 
reports, instead of converting them into British uvits; and by 
the use of metric measures in computations based upon metric 
constants. The use of the meter is being extended to vertical 
measurements in the Coast and Geodetic Survey. ete 

“‘ The use of the metric system in foreign countries is in- 
creasing. A brief statement of the history of its introducion 
into the Argentine Confederation is interesting at the present 
time. The law of April 10, 1863, adopted the metric system, 
directing instruction in -* — a en oat alee 
tables. and proposed its obligatory use when it shc 
expedient. The decree of May 17, 1872, ordered it to be used 
in the business of the custom-house from Jan. 1, 1873, asa 
method of bringing it into general use. The law of Jan. 13, 
1877, makes its use obligatory in all contracts aud in all 


commercial transactions, aftar the first of January, 1887,- 
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and prohibits the use of other weights and measures than 
those of the metric system after that date.” 


The report of the committee of the Boston Society is sup- 
plemented by a discussion by Mr. Fred Brooks, of 31 Milk 
street, Boston, from whom the full text of the report and dis- 
cussion can be had. Mr. Brooks considers the subject of 
legi-lation and shows the inconsistant and conflicting nature 
of the acts of the various state legislatures, and argues that 
as legislation on weights and measures is certain to be had it 
would be better that it should be by Congress rather than by 
40 states and territories acting at cross purposes. He cites 
many of the absurdities of state legislation, as for example, 
that statute of Vermont which provides that ‘‘one bushel and 
three-quarters of a peck shall be deemed a bushel” of certain 
specified commodities. He adds : 


‘The province of theflocal authorities should simply be to 
provide for the work of verifying and authenticating the im- 
plements used in trade to weigh and measure with, so that 
they may conform to the standard units which shall be fixed 
by Congress, and to attend to the detection and punishment 
of the use of fraudulent or forbidden weights and measures. 
The control is in our own hands; it is our unquestionable 
privilege to maintain the confusion of discordant regulations 
just as long as we find the subject uninteresting and dislike 
to give a little serious attention to securing better manage- 
ment; butif itis gratifying to our national pride that the 
United States led nearly all the Christian nations in intro- 
ducing decimal coinage and abandoning the conflicting New 
England — New York currency, Pennsylvania cur- 
rency, etc., it is humiliating that the United States is left to 
be among the last of civilized nations to drop grossly irregu- 
lar weights and measures. The diversity of units in the dif- 
ferent states may have done little harm when there was hard- 
ly any communication between the states, but with the mod- 
ern development of intercommunication it is not to be toler- 
ated. Professor Hadley says in his book on Railroad Trans- 
portation (p. 18), ‘‘ The extension of trade is forcing us into 
unity of money, weights and measures.” His remark refers 
to international relations, but is no less true as between 
united states, and among the numerous pertinent illustra- 
tions of it is the treaty of peace and friendship just aow con- 
cluded between the five republics of Central America. r 
a haif century of independence they are preparing to unite 
again, and the 25th article of the treaty provides for a commis- 
sion of two delegates from each state to present schemes for 
uniformity throughout all the states in many important mat- 
ters, among them coinage, weights and measures. Though 
in many respects we are far in advance of these neighbors of 
ours, we may well takea lesson from them in this. The 
treaty says nothing about what system of money or weights 
and measures is to be agreed upon, and conservative people 
in the United States ought likewise to ask Congress to estab- 
lish a uniform system of weights and measures without 
Saying what that system shall be, if they want to ignore the 
metric system. 

“The exclusive use of the metric system in government 
business and especially in the custom house, as a step pre- 
liminary to the popular use of the system, has been tried with 
gratifying success in various countries among those that 
have more roms adopted the metric system; for instance, 
in the Argentine Republic as mentioned in our committee's 
report. There the custom house business was for some years 
conducted in metric units, while they were not used in com- 
mercial transactions generally; but a change not only was 
ordered to be made, as the committee states, but pare has 








been made, and ordiv business is now done there in 
metric units. The policy introducing the metric system for 


exclusive use in the government service was proposed _in the 
report of the Congressional Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures in 1866. It has been recommended in many 
quarters, among others in the draft of a memorial to Con- 
gress prepared by a committee of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in 1877 (printed in A. 8. C. E. C pgs, 
Vol. [IL., p. 47). It was pursued in the introduction of a 
bill from the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures 
in the Forty-eighth Congress, 1884, and in its renewal by 
Mr. Everhart in the Forty ninth Congress in 1886, requiring 
ths exclusive use of the metric system in the government de- 
partments after about five years; but the silver question 
absorbed attention, so that weights and measures had to 
wait. When the Committee of the Western Association of 
Architects gets its proposed appeal ready for the Fiftieth 
Congress, which will be in session next winter, our Com- 
mittee on Weights and Measures would do well to circu- 
late among the members of the Boston Society of Civil En- 
gineers blank forms which we could sign, expressive of our 
opinions in favor of reform in weights and measures, or 
against it if desired, sotbat our judgement may be ascer- 
tained and made known, and that our influence, whatever it 
is, may also be properly exerted upon current events in 
which we have so much reason to be interested.” 








Sand Store and Dryer. 





74 Wax. Street, New YORK. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Your recent illustration of a sand drying apparatus 
prompts me to send you drawings kindly loaned to me by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad of a sand store. 
house and drying apparatus put up from my designs at the 
Burlington Round-house in 1882. 

Tn order to economize labor as far as possible, the sand cars 
were run into the wet sand store-house on a trestle shown in 
plan in fig. 2, and in section in fig. 3. The sides of the 
house were tied together by iron rods, asshown, and the sand 
was dried naturally, as far as might be, by giving a free cir- 
culation of air through the end door, and by lowered windows 
in the sides and a monitor in the roof. 

From this house the sand is wheeled in barrows, and 
dumped directly into the dryers, shown in fig. 4 on the left, 
which were orginally of the steam pipe pattern, but which’ 
have been superseded by stoves. The dryer was covered by 
an inclined netting, by which the pebbles, etc., were screened 
out, running down the screen to the floor of the dryer 
room. The sand which fell upon the dryer tubes dropped 
through the tubes as it became thoroughly dry. The work- 
ing of this form of dryer was perfect, and why it was super- 
seded I have been unable to learn. Iti: possible that the wet 
sand corroded the tubes, and gave trouble in keeping 
them tight, and in view of the cheapness of copper nowadays. 
it would seem possible to get over this difficulty by using 
copper tubes. The avoidance of fire in the house was a very 
important advantage of this form of dryer. . 

The sand ran from the dryer down into a hopper commu- 
nicating at the bottom with the well of an elevator by which 
it was raised to the dry sand hopper in the top of the tower. 
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DRYER—CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY, 


tower a short piete of pipe at the bottom of the hopper fed 
into a movable trough, leading the sand directly into the 
sand boxes of the engines, which could come alongside of the 
tower on either side. Difficulty was had in devising a valve 
which would neither leak nor jam to stop the flow of the sand 
until Mr. Gilson, the foreman of the round-house invented 
the ingenious form of valve, shown in fig. 7, which answered 
the purpose with entire success. This consisted simply of a cop, 
per bucket swung on a pivot bar strapped tothe pipe bya 
wrought iron band. When hanging freely from the pivot, the 
sand runs out until it takes its natural slope from the mouth of 
the pipe in the bucket, as shown by the dot-hatched area. To 
open the valve, it is merely necessary to swing itup, which is 
easily done, since the bucket hangs entirely clear of the pipe. 
As soon as it is released it falls of itself into the closed 
position. 

I understand that this method of storing and drying sand 
is being generally adopted on the C., B. & Q. system wher- 
ever there is enough call for sand to make it an object to 
save labor. The trapez>idal form of store house adopted was 
a purely Pocal matter, made to fit the track layout. The 
sand trestle was an extension of a coal chute trestle, and the 
sand house being placed in the triangular space between the 
end of the coal chute and the single track entrance to the 
round-house. W. Howarp Waite. 








Coal Trestles of the D., L. & W. 


The Buffalo Commercial gives the following description of 
this trestle. It is situa two miles and a half east of 
East Buffalo, and is built by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co. ‘ The total length of the storage tres- 
tle with the planes or approaches is about one mile. The total 
height of the structure is 60 ft. The capacity of the coal 
trestle is over 100,000 tons. The storage floor is 100 ft. 
wide and 8,000 ft. long, and on this floor is erected a trestle 
24 ft. high. The cars will come from the main track 
and be drawn up an incline by a stationary engine, coming in 
from the east of the trestle. After reaching the top, there will 
be a down grade toward the west, so that the cars will run 
off without power and stop wherever n to discharge. 
After unloading they continue down the inclined plane 
toward the main track at the west of the trestie. The storage 
trestle is housed completely the entire length. Underneath 
this storage floor is a tunnel with side walls of stone. The 
width is 12 ft. and the height 10%¢ ft. above the rail. There 
is but one track in the tunnel, and the cars will pass through 
on a down grade to the west, and may be filled anywhere 
from a gate in the storage floor. Adjacent to the storage 
trestle at the side nearest the Lackawanna tracks is the 
screen trestle. This is 350 ft. long and 50 ft. high. 
with four sets of revolving screens. This is also under cover 
similar to the storage trestle. Coal is hoisted up an incline 
adjacent to that of the storage trestle by the same method, 
and after the cars reach the head of the plane they are pro- 
pelled the same as those on the sto’ trestle, ond the cargo 
is discharged into the screens. After passing through these 


the coal is discharged again into pockets, and from these 
into cars for shipment. The coal, in through this 
screen, is resized and cleaned. The total length of the wood- 


work of this screen trestle, and the the planes in connection 
therewith is 1,200 feet. There are four sets of screens, to 





This hopper, as shown in fig. 6, sloped both ways from the 
centre of the tower, and on each sido at the centre of the 


sort the different sizes, and the revolving screens clean the 
coal thoroughly,” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
will send us early infermation of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for nes- 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of .tbjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and Sp sper annual reports, :-»me notice 
of all of which will be published. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
thisjournal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns QUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in ou~ news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 

mt to our readers. Those who wish tu recommend 
heir inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 


umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- | 


torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis 
ing patronage. 








The collision at St. Thomas last Friday is referred to 
in another column in connection with a diagram show- | 
ing the surroundings, but the facts thus far reported 
do not justify any safe conclusions concerning its 
cause, though numerous possibilities appear. There 
may have been no air brake behind the tender, or the 
cock in the air-pipe between tender and train may have | 
been left closed at Port Stanley. There was carelessness 
in deciding upon the point at which speed should be 
slackened, whether the runner was intoxicated (as one | 
passenger believes) or not. Air-brake handles have in | 
two recent instances precipitated danger (in one case | 
a collision) by their improper construction, the runner | 
in his excitement turning them round so far as to close | 
the port he intended to open. 








During the next two months railroad managers will | 
have to decide whether the car coupler question is to | 
be settled on the lines approved by a rising vote at the | 


| 
' 


recent convention of the Master Car-Builders, or | 


perienced wheel makers freely declare that there is no | often shown that the sh:pments of most farm 
insuperable difficulty in producing as good chilled | products, which form the great bulk of the eastward 
wheels now as were ever made. The supply of good | freight movement, have grown little for some time, 
ores is not exhausted and some noticeable improve-| while at the same time, when the population of the 
ments have been made in the methods of manufact-| country on the railroad and further west was grow- 
ure. It appears to be simply a question of price. If|ing with great rapidity, and the production of the 
the railroads are willing to pay a good price they can country west of the Missouri increased enormously, 


| obtain a good article that will stand severe tests, and|east of the Missouri the increase of population for 
be reasonably safe and trustworthy. 


| years has been chiefly in the towns, and the result is 
| that there is much less farm produce shipped thence 

The letter of Mr. W. Howard White, which we print | to the East than there was formerly, much more of it 
in another column, calls attention to a matter which | being consumed in the states where it is produced. 
has often been referred to in these pages, and is un- Meanwhile, the merchandise shipments westward in- 
doubtedly one of the weak points of American rail-| creased with the population, until now it seems 
road practice. The present style of journal box has|that on the Rock Island road at least, the 








| the one merit of simplicity, and was well suited for | west-bound exceeds the east-bound freight movement. 


the primitive railroads worked with light cars at a| And this is in spite of the fact that lumber, the largest 
slow speed. Cheapness of construction was then all item of west-bound freight, is now supplied to the 
important, but when improved methods are used in| country west of the Mississippi largely from West 
other directions and where very heavy trains are| Wisconsin over lines west of the Mississippi, not 
hauled, the method of lubricating journals should also | crossing the Rock Island bridge. This relative in- 
be altered so as to keep abreast of the times. The | crease of the west-bound movement is likely to be very 
present style of box requires attention every 30 miles, | advantageous as regards economy of transportation, 
and even then hot boxes are very numerous and cause | making it possible to get pretty full loads for cars in 
considerable detentions, besides destroying brasses and | both directions, and also on the average rates received, 
wasting oil. as most west-bound business except lumber and salt 

The greatest difficulty in obtaining an oil-tight box | pays higher rates than east-bound freight. Thechange, 
is undoubtedly the dust-guard, and a good dust-guard | however, has not prevented a decrease in the average 
is far more important than a good cover, for the simple | rate received, which was 1.01 cents per ton per mile 
reason that the lower lip of the opening in front of the ‘on the Rock Island last year, against 1.07 the year 
box can be made considerably above the lower surface | before, and 1.23 no longer ago than 1882; but the rate 
of the journal, and therefore little oil need be wasted | of 15 cents a barrel for flour from Minneapolis to Chi- 
through the front of the box. The aperture at the | cago, which prevailed part of the time last year, and 
back of the box must, however, be somewhat lower | some similar reductions in other through rates, have 


“| than the bottom of the journal, and, therefore, more | gone far to offset the increase in the traffic yielding 


oil is wasted at the back than at the front of the box. | the higher rates. 

In fact, within a few minutes after a box has been| The growth of population in the West, so very much 
oiled a large portion of the oil has run out at the back | more than its increase in agricultural productions, has 
if the dust-guard is in its usual unserviceable condi- profoundly changed the circumstances of nearly all 


| tion. | the Western railroads. Nearly two years ago (Oct. 


The great objection to adopting a more expen-| 16, 1885) we showed that while the increase from 1872 


|sive and elaborate style of box,—like those used in | tv 1884 inthe mileage of the railroads carrying produce 


France and Germany, and on some roads in England, | to Chicago had been 274 per cent., the increase in the 
—is the uncertainty that the construction of the box | quantity of grain and flour brought to Chicago by 
will be understood when the car is on foreign lines. | them had been only 85 per cent., in hogs 54 per cent., 
If an oil tight box which wiil run cool without any | and in cattle 166 per cent. Yet we know that most of 
attention for a month, is oiled as often as the ordinary | the lines were at least as prosperous in 1884 as in 1872. 
box, the extra cost of the elaborate box has been in-| We can no longer judge of the condition of these rail- 
curred to little purpose. This difficulty, to a great ex-| roads by the quantity of produce they deliver at Chi- 
tent, might be overcome by marking the box “‘ to be| cago, because that is now a very much smaller part 
oiled the 1st and 15th of every month,” or by marking | of their total traffic than it used to be, and their pas- 
above the box the dates at which it should be oiled : | senger traffic, their local traffic and their west-Lound 
July 1, July 15, August 1, August 15, and so on, | freight traffic are very much more important. 

and adding an instruction that when the box is| 
oiled the nearest preceding date is to be struck out. | 








The ‘‘Color-blind law” recently enacted in Ala- 


whether a decision is to be postponed indefinitely and | AU Oiler coming along on say July 18 would see that | pama, and under which the railroad employés of that 
“ | ploy 


the whole question remain in its present miserable | 


the July 15 had been struck out. He would, there-| state must be examined between June 1 and Aug. 1, 


state of uncertainty. The balloting papers will be | fre know that the box could safely run until August | js of interest chiefly as being much more radical than 
issued very shortly and the votes will be counted sixty | 1 °F there abouts. There are numerous improved | any other state law of the kind in this country, Con- 
days after. | lubricators and dustguards in the market but none of | necticut had a strict law but repealed it to please the 
| these devices will effect a saving unless some method | politicians ; the Massachusetts law was modified into 








It has now been definitely ascertained that the re-| is arranged by which the box is only lubricated at the 
cent accident on the Horseshoe curve on the Pennsy!- | proper intervals. The saving effected by being able to 
vania was not caused by a broken axle, but by a | run a train a whole journey without any hot boxes 
broken wheel. The wheel was under a foreign freight | and without any oiling at intermediate stations, can 
car and was highly chilled, but was composed of very only be appreciated by those who have had charge of 
weak iron. such trains. 

A good chilled wheel, carefully made of proper| - The great improvements that are now being made in 
material, is safe and durable, but unfortunately | freight cars in the direction of continuous brakes, 
there are too many wheels running that do not an-| larger journals, stronger trucks, improved draw-gear, | 
swer this description. The great competition between | and automatic safety couplers, should be accompanied 


virtual nothingness, so that intelligent and well-dis- 


| posed managers can provide proper examinations, and 


others can with equal legality go through a complete 
farce in the matter; and matters are in about the 
same condition in other states. Alabama is not an 
important state as judged by its railroads, but yet 
there are enough roads in it to show the workings of 
the law, and managers generally will desire to 
keep track of the experience of the roads there. 
The provisions of the act are drawn in full con 





makers, and the very general practice of buying the | 


cheapest instead of the best wheel has led to the in- 
troduction of large numbers of wheels that are made 
without proper care and skill, and of bad material. | 
It is to be hoped that the joint conference of wheel | 
makers, master car-builders and master mechanics | 
will be able to devise some uniform system of tests) 


_by improvements in the journal box. Such an im-|formity to the most “scientific” tests, such as are 
provement would confer a direct economy and if! used on the Pennsylvania road and advocated by Dr. 
rightly undertaken can be made at very much smaller | Jeffries of Boston. There can be no question that 
expense than any of the other improvements enumer- | these tests are the best means of learning the exact 
ated. condition of a person’s eyes and any unjust action fol- 
lowing them ought to be susceptible of exposure and 
rectification without resort to the prejudiced and un- 











Among the interesting facts shown in the recent re- 
port of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Company 


that will raise the standard of quality and shut out/|! | reasonable methods heretofore employed. Among all 


wheels that are really unsafe torun. A guarantee | 
that the wheel shall run a certain minimum mileage 
is no guarantee that the wheel is safe. The wheel 
which broke with such disastrous results on the Penn- 
sylvania was of a class that would satisfy the guaran- 
tee and yet be dangerous. The wheel was weil chilled 
and, therefore, as far as wear is concerned, would 
run the mileage, but the weakness in the body of the 
wheel has in one breakage caused a loss that cannot 
be repaid by any length of mileage. The importance 
of subjecting wheels to a test which shall demon- 
strate their strength and toughness is self-evident. 
Improvements in cars and trucks, draw-gear and 
brakes, demand that the quality of the wheels be at 
least maintained, while there are two strong reasons 
why the strength should be increased. Wheels as 
now used weigh less in proportion to the load, and 


the speed of freight trains is materially greater. Ex-| 


{road is now greater than the eastward movement, | 
| The numbers of loaded cars and the tous of freight 


s this, that the freight movement westw yer its | ; : 
: ‘ s 4 SEAR: ae aie | the arguments that have been circulated concerning 


the wrongfulness of these tests, their inability to cor- 
| rectly exhibit a person’s visual abilities and the superi- 


| crossing the Rock Island bridge in each of tl st + ; : 
sd B Of the Inst two | ority of less elaborate examinations, none, so far as we 


fiscal years have been: 


—— 1886-87.—— -—— 1885-86.—— recollect, have fully and fairly stated the case and clearly 
eh oak de cll art) 0 fete goes «bast, West, | set the good and evil of either side over against each 
Tons freight.......... ..... 901,769 949,401 966,640 762,165| other. Certainly most of the published statements 


Thus 53.8 per cent. of the loaded cars and 51.8 per have been obviously animated chiefly by prejudice, 

| cent. of the freight were west-bound last year, against scared-ness and a blind desire to promote self-interest. 
48.7 and 44.1 the year before. Only a few years ago| The simple fact that color-blindness has by the scientific 
| the movement eastward was very much greater than | tests been detected in persons who could, by their long 
that westward on all the lines from Chicago west- | experience among certain signals, frustrate all at- 
ward, and few are aware how great the change has/| tempts to discover their condition by “flag and light” 
been. The growth of a mining country in the far| examination, alone justifies the position of the Ala- 
| West which receives most of its supplies from the East | bama law, even if there were only one such per- 
| and ships little except ore, etc., has something to do} son in ten thousand. Many reasonable people will, 
| with this, but the chief cause doubtless is the great however, object to the provisions of this law 
growth of the town population in the West. We have! which prescribe that none but a “‘ medical man e 
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shall make examinations and that a fee of $8 must 
be paid for each case. Employés will at once as- 
sume that the $3 is to come out of their individual 
pockets, and, 90 per cent. of them, more or less, 
being wholly free from defective vision, it is quite 
natural for them to regard any such fee as an extor- 
tion; and there will doubtless be managers whose 
action concerning the fee will justify the employés’ 
fears. Physicians, of course, ure the best qualified 
persons to make a test of this kind; but it is not un- 
natural that many men, and intelligent ones too, 
should lack faith in the assumption that people of or- 
dinary intelligence cannot be easily and cheaply 
trained to safely conduct all needful tests. A regular 
officer of a railroad company properly qualified could 
generally make them at small expense and with much 
greater convenience. Unquestionably, many railroad 
officers (as well as employés) have become possessed 
of the idea that the doctors were promoting legislation 
in this matter for their own selfish ends, and this has 
tended to delay the enactment of proper laws. 








Some enginemen on the Philadelphia & Reading are 
reported to have refused to be examined as to their 
mental and physical fitness for their places, and, on 
their suspension, eight freight ‘‘ crews ” (meaning, we 
suppose, the conductors and brakemen) refused to 
take out trains. This is a remarkable case of bigoted 
sympathy with ignorant action. To refuse such a 
reasonable request as that for an interview at head- 
quarters concerning one’s qualifications is certainly 
short-sighted in the extreme; a man who depends for 
his retention upon keeping his employer ignorant of 
important weaknesses is in a desperate position, 
whether he realizes it or not ; and that would seem to 
be the attitude of these runners. And for brakemen 
to strike to show their sympathy with such men 
simply shows their own narrowness. Ability to read 
and write is a most reasonable requirement, notwith- 
standing thousands of miles have been safely run by 
men who could do neither. Color blindness and near- 
sightedness are dangerously common among almost 
any body of men that have been selected without 
special injuiry on those points, and proper examina- 
tions cannot do an injustice to an employé which is 
not susceptible of exposure, and, with a management 
at all reasonable, proper redress. These men have | 





doubtless become frightened at old bugbears resur- | 
rected from eyesight examinations in Massachusetts, | 
New York and Connecticut. The simple difference | 
between sorting various shades of green worsteds and 
naming the colors in a French fashion plate seems to 
have been the cause of more serious misunderstand- 
ing than all the red rags ever used in Spanish bull- 
fights. A late report saysthat the road has, in view 
of the pressure of coal traffic, acceded to all the de 
mands of the strikers and suspended its examinations; 
this, doubtless, is merely a truce. 








Mrs. Cleveland is reported as disliking special trains 
of all sorts, a fatal accident having occurred to one in 
which the Presidential party was traveling on the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburgh last week. One of 
the parallel rods of the engine broke, killing the 
engineman and tearing a hole in the boiler so that the 
fireman found it extremely risky business to shut off 
steam. While the accident probably was not in the 
slightest degree due to the fact that the train was an 


irregular one, Mrs. Cleveland doubtless in the 
excitement of the moment spoke her honest 


conviction, and thereby justified the general reputa- 
tion she has of being decidedly level headed. For in 
truth special trains are handicapped by pronounced 
disadvantages, and many officers have come to regard 
them in the nature of necessary evils, aud to be 
avoided when possible. The fact that both the men 
on the train and others whose duties are affected by 
it are working outside of their habitual round is well 
understood, and has been heretofore referred to in 
these columns. But a prominent cause of discom- 


fort in such trains frequently is the excessive 
speed, and it may ‘be reasonably conjectured 
that this, with its attendant excitement, 
more or less mild, among both passengers 


and trainmen, is one of the considerations which 
weighed in the opinion we have quoted. By excessive 
speed we do not mean an unsafe rate, but one that is 
too high for comfort. “When the Jarrett & Palmer 
train went across the continent in 1876 in 84 hours it 
was reported that the passengers alighted ‘* completely 
jagged out.” All will agree that many trains, both 
regular and special, are now run too fast for the com. 
fort of passengers. A solid train of half a dozen 35- 
ton sleepers with double windows, closed (as in winter), 


without a suspicion of the high speed on the part| we are living now, and must square our lives to what 
of most of the passengers; but there are comparatively |.is, and not to what used to be. 

few roads that can do this; and those which can. do! | As regards the second proposition, probably A. him- 
not feel as though they could afford a great deal of it | self recognizes the impossibility of a simple cost-of- 
Those who attempt to imitate this method with light service basis of rates. Wherever it has been tried it. 
cars, stiff springs, uneven speed (as required by grades), | has failed absolutely and hopelessly. The whole 
dusty road and open windows find the experiment more power of the continental governments has not been 
or less trying to people’s nerves. A train which from | adequate to keep up a system of rates on the basis of 
any cause makes a racket that constantly intrudes itself cost of servicealone. Inthe nature of things railroads: 
upon passengers’ ears cannot be called really pleasant cannot be run on any such basis and live off their 
to ride upon. Every one recognizes the difference | earnings. If to avoid an apparent injustice they are: 
between an  open-windowed local train in to be compelled to, then the state must step in and 
a dusty season, and the comparative quiet of | subsidize them, or assume them. But it is hardly 
a heavy sleeper in winter when snow 1s several inches | likely that A. would contend that a car load of 
above the rail; and even on rock ballasted track the| bay should pay tbe same rate as a car load of 
reverberations from every object passed are often un-| silk, or even the same rate after allowing for 
pleasant. Most people desire quiet as much in a day ca, | any difference in terminal costs. He recognizes un- 
as at night. To secure absence of jar is not an easy task, doubtedly that by classification those who can afford 
and certainly. cannot be successfully done at high | to wear silk help to pay fixed charges on the plant 
speeds without heavy cars so that increase or decrease | which carries hay and coal, and do not suffer, and 
of load shall not seriously affect the operation of the | cannot complain. For, although they pay proportion- 
springs; and noise cannot be satisfactorily excluded, in | ately more for the service received, still the small profit 
summer at least, without such ventilating arrange- | 0n the transportation of the cheaper commodity helps 
ments as will admit of having most of the windows| to make it possible to maintain the line by which 
closed. they get the service. But once we admit the 
necessity of such compromises, the argument from 








Distance and Cost of-Service. 





The letter in another column, on the vested rights of 
geographical position, is from a correspondent weil 
known and highly esteemed, not only for his good 
work in the field, but for the ability and conscience | 
with which he has studied physical and social prob- | 
lems. It is in continuation of the discussion begun in 
editorial articles and a letter in the Railroad Gazette 
of April 22 and May 20. Discussions of this kind are 
sometimes like those on religion and politics, in their 
nature inconclusive, often profitlese, but of perpetual 
importance. 


morality disappears, as it did in the case of the 
distance proposition. The expression ‘‘ what the traffic 
will bear” has an unfortunately brutal sound, and 
considering how many people are caught by phrases 
it is rather a pity that some softer term could not 
have been chosen as the antithesis of cost of service; 
but as a matter of fact it expresses the solid basis of 
pretty nearly all business. In the business of trans- 
portation it has been found, as in other business, that 
many other things than cost enter into the price that 
can finally be charged. 

Unfortunately discriminations against localities, 
individuals and industries have been made, and are 





The propositions contained in the communication of | still made. Sometimes they have been due, too, to 
A.aretwo: That arailroad has no right to deprive | the cupidity of officials; but more often they have 
the man near toa market of the trade advantage which been due to stupidity. But A. will doubtless find, if 
that proximity gives him over the man further away; | he goes on with his studies, that these discriminations 
and that a railroad has no right to base its charges for | are growing less frequent and less injurious as men 


lof A., 


|does not, however, show whether the variaticns 


transportation on considerations other than the cost 
to it of furnishing that transportation. Either of 
these propositions is sufficient for the purpose 
which is fundamentally to show that 


rates should vary as _ the _ distance. He 


should be as the square or as the square root, or what 
the relation should be. Now, to reduce this element 
of distance has been the aitn of all who have sought 
to improve means of transportation since trans- 


portation began. The training of beasts to 
carry burdens, making roads, the improvement 
of vehicles, the use of _ sails, the sub- 


stitution of steam for sails, the whole series of steps 
has been to one end, that is, to diminish the distance 
element in the cost of food and clothes, and has 
resulted in making the physical proximity of producer 
and consumer of less and less importance. The 
man nearer to the market has retained a 
certain but a constantly diminishing advantage 
over the man further away. Society has gradually 
confiscated more and more of-the capital which he 
had invested in geography ; and we have been in the 
habit of thinking and saying that society was thereby 





become more enlightened; and he will find, too, we 
firmly believe, that not only are railroad managers 
growing in knowledge, but in a high professional 
spirit, which impels them to work more and more 
for the ultimate good of their lines and of the com- 
munities served, and less for selfish ends. 








Sparks and Spread of Fires, 


Unless trainmeno—enginemen, firemen and brakemen 
in particular—very soup begin th2ir customary season- 
able watchfulness and caution against sparks from 
the locomotive, or the country is steadily favored 
with local rains, August and September will bring us 
numerous instances of the spread of fires. The dry- 
bess of the season usually amounts, in many paris of 
the country, to absolute drought, and every day in 
July and August increases the susceptibility of dry 
grass, fences, standing grain, barns, sheds and roofs 
to conflagration ; and, therefore, increases the duty 
and responsibility of trainmen in respect to accidental 
fires. Reasonable precautions they are bound to take. 
True, a company is not an insurer of the agricultural 
property along its road. nor is it bound to take all 


adding sozaewhat to the comfort and happiness of the possible precautions. It has the right to run trains, not- 


majority of its members. But when does the moral 
wrong of this process of abolishing space begin? Is 
there some definite line, or has the whole process been 
a crime ? 

When it became possible to take Kansas corn to Chi- | 





withstanding a dry season involves added dangers of 
fire. But it is bound to take, and tosee that its employés 
take, all the reasonable precautions, according to the 
nature of the danger and the circumstances of the 
case. Running railroad trains is a dangerous business 


cago and sell it in competition with Ilinois corn a | *t the best. The law requires that those who pursue 
part of the money value of his position was taken it should do so with a constant sense of the perils it 
from the Illinois farmer, and no crime was committed | involves to adjcining land owners, and with unremit- 
against him. The Inter-state law still permits the | ting exercise of all precautions which a jury of twelve 
roads to haul corn from Wichita to Chicago for a impartial, practical men will say ought reasonably to 





on a first-class track, running at uniform speed, 
can be run sixty miles an hour, or faster: 


compensation that must be as great as that received | have been taken, considering the situation and ex- 
for hauling it from Peoria to Chicago, but need be no} 
greater. Does the injustice begin just at| 
the point where the Wichita rate is made) 
less than the Peoria rate, or did it begin | 
before? If so, Congress must have legalized a/| 
moral wrong. It is not necessary to repeat here the 
arguments of our former articles, based on the gen- 
eral public benefit of enlarging the sources of food 
supply and the markets for the products of the manu- | 
facturing centres. A. suggests that, after all, this | 
process may have gone on too fast and too far—that, 
may be, we should be better off with less ‘‘ develop- 
ment.” That is another question entirely, and many 
a man has looked hack with regret to the simpler and 
quieter life of 100 years ago, and thought that it was 
more congenial to the growth of patriotism and piety, 
and love nd reflection, and very likely it was; but, 





| posure of the property, and the nature of the peril. 


Therefore, in dry times, look out for sparks and for 
the spread of fire. 

In Michigan, a few years ago, during a very dry 
September, a locomotive passing a shingle mill set a 
fire which proved quite disastrous. The circumstances 
were somewhat peculiar. The road was what is 
called a logging railroad—not built under charter nor 
owned by a company, but managed under the direc- 
tion of an individual owner. The locomotive was a 
wood-burner, which shed sparks rather freely. At 
the time of the fire the working of the mill bad been 
suspended for the season, but the mill owner took no 
special care of the accumulation of sawdust, shavings, 
scraps of shingles, etc., which lay about, drying under 
the hot sun. The owners of the mill and of the rail- 
road had some conversation about the danger of fire, 
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but no precautions seem to have resulted from it. 
Before long sparks from the locomotive set the dry 


tive number of spare men decreases as the grade of employ-| bound trains leave Fifty-cighth street once in four minutes, 
ment rises, the less pay a man gets the less anxious he is | those starting from the northern terminus (155th street) on 


matter lying about the mill on fire, and the mill and) about sacrificing any portion of it apparently. The number the same interval must come in so that below Fifty-eighth 


machinery were destroyed. 

In the law suit which followed, the Court said that 
the owner of the railroad and his men were bound to | 
exercise reasonable care—such care as a prudent man | 
would take under the same circumstances, to avoid 
doing the injury; and that as they had been notified 
by the mill-owner that there was obvious danger, they 
were under the stronger duty to exercise care. The 
owner of the railroad objected that the mill-owner 
had aliowed shavings and sawdust to lie on his 
premises ; but the Court said he was not legally to 
blame for doing so, he had a right to store on his own 
land such matters as he chose; to avoid setting fire 
was for the railroad men, not for the mill-owner. 
Thus the result was a verdict of about $3,000 against 
the railroad owner because his engineman did not 
observe the golden rule and take as good care to 
avoid injuring the mill-owner’s property, as he would 
have taken if that property had been his own. 

The courts have disagreed somewhat whether, when 
a fire breaks out on the side of a track soon aftera 
train has passed and no one has observed how it be- 
gan, the courts should presume it resulted from some 
negligence of the company, or should require the land 
owner to detect and prove the particular negligence in 
the case. The greater number of cases have probably 
gone on the principle that, if there is no other known 
cause for a fire which breaks out by the roadside, and 
if there is proof of passage of an engine scattering 
sparks just previously, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the sparks caused the fire, and that using care would 
have prevented the injury. Some of the states have 
established this rule by statute. Thus an engineman 
has this additional reason for caution, that in event of 
a fire he will have to show that all precautions were 





taken. And, as to the question whether the hay or 
shavings which caught fire were carclessly left aboug | 
by the land owner, the courts have generally reasoned | 
in favor of the land owner and against the company, | 
and have held that the latter had no right to restrain | 
the owners of land along its track from using their 
land as they pleased, but must take care to pass it 
carefully, and to avoid setting any materials kept on 
it on fire, 

What is the rule about a fire which spreads; that is, 
if sparks set fire to a hay stack, and that communicates 
fire to a barn, and from the barn the fire spreads toa 
house, and so on indefinitely, must the company pay 
damages for the entire conflagration ? No, not neces 
sirily. The company is liable only for such spread of 
the flames as might naturally have been expected, as a 
probable consequence. The company is liable for the 
natural and direct consequences of the engineman’s 
or fireman’s neglect ; the consequences that a prudent 
man would have anticipated. 

In Indiana, a while ago, a station agent managed 
the stove in the station building so carelessly that the 
building was burned. The wind rose, caught the 
sparks and wafted them across the neighboring vil 
lage, and they set the village hotel on fire. The land- 
lord sued the company. But the Court said that the 
negligence of the station agent was limited to the burn- 
ing of the station. He was not in fault for raising the 
wind which carried the sparks to the hotel. 

A great number of cases have been decided similarly. 
As a general rule, a company is liable for damage done 
by a fire which is directly attributable to defective lo- 
comotives or to the mismanagement of trainmen ; but 
is not liable for damage which results indirectly; that 
is, which could not have been foreseen as a probable re- 
sult of the negligence. 








The Elevated Railroads of New York. 


II. 
STATION SERVICE. 

To suit the exigencies of the service and approximately 
equalize the different departments, the Manhattan Railway 
places all the station employés under the General Ticket 
Agent, that official having more frequent and direct relations | 
with the agents and gatemen than does any other. There are 
174 stations on all the lines. Ata few of the streets the sta_ 
tion is between the tracks, the stairs passing down under one 
of them to the sidewalk ; but at the rest there are separate 
stations (on the outside) for the northbound and southbound 
tracks, so that the number of stations given here is nearly 
twice as large as the real number of stopping places. Sepa- 
rate forces are required on each side, and ordinarily there is 
no communication between the two opposite each other. 

The salient point in this list, as well as in that of the tran- 
sportation department, is the large number of extra agents, 
gatemen and porters. Where, for hours ata time, a ticket- 
seller or receiver u.t hardly time to take a long breath, his 
place cannot be filled by an impromptu importation from the 
street or a farm, sni this large force of supernumeraries be- 








comes absolutely essential. It will be noticed that the rela- 


of extra gatemen is equal to 40 per cent. of the regular force; | street the interval will be two minutes. On a holiday the 
of guards, 22 per cent; firemen, 12; agents and conductors, rush necessitates additional trains over the whole road, and 
7; and enginemen, who receive the highest pay of all, only 5| the complications caused by partial trip trains are thus 
per cent. Green men applying for positions are examined by | eliminated. 
the company’s surgeon, and at the General Manager’s offica| The crews have tobe placed so that they shall never, except 
as to mental capacity for the position for which they are | in serious emergency, be kept on duty more than ten hours 
wanted. | per day, and they must have time to eat their lunch at the 
The blank applications for employment have printed upon | end of a trip at the proper time of day. ‘‘ Odd minutes,” 
them the following : when one can relax himself for a brief season, never come 
““ Applicants for employment must be over ®1, and under|i® ; many trains arrive at a station, discharge their 
45 years of age; must be at least 5 ft. Gin. in height; must | passengers, change engines, reload and start back 


be able to read and write the English language; must be in| again in less than one minute. Nothing but perfect system, 
ne poengenee” a yp Sen: Cae on a senate poco :|even in the smallest detail, would avail for the economical 
must be familiar with the streets and street car lines of New | management of such a large body of men working together 
York City, its ints = w ayes ee — ery and | within such contracted surroundings. There is no liberal 
routes of the surface railroads and ferries adjacent thereto; | : i work 
all accepted applicants are appointed to the position of gate- | elbow room to allow for irregularities. Although the 


man or car cleaner, and are in line of promotien; promotions | i8 exacting, the pay is not large, and those in immediate 
are made tothe ranks of platform-men, station agents. guards | charge of the men, unless hard-hearted and lovers of sever- 
and firemen, in accordance with Civil Service Rules.” | ity, naturally feel disposed to allow all possible liberty in the 
The force of gatemen is the recruiting ground for agents | way of “lying off,” changing with other men, and such little 
and trainmen. This plan affords an excellent means of test-| amenities as greatly ameliorate a confining occupation, while 
ing men gradually and advancing them in a natural manner. | working no harm to the employer. But, as every one familiar 
No man is employed as guard until he has worked for a sea- | with such affairs knows, the aggregation of a large number 
son at a station where he isregularly watched and where he| of such small matters makes a formidable mass for one per- 
can, ifat all ambitious, learn much about the trainman’s| son to look after; the mere granting of so-called favors to 
work by observation. The chief guard, whose position is on | subordinates engrossing a large share of the time of many 4 
the forward car, is the conductor; his duties are not greatly | supervising officer; and on the Elevated even the letting of a 
different from those of the others, but he is sure to be an ex-| man off for an hour has to be done in conformity to clock- 
perienced trainman, the regular rule, requiring the men for | work rules, and a fixed limit of previous notice (under which 
this place to be taken from the best of the guards, being in- | absences cannot be granted) has to be strictly maintained. 
flexible. Gatemen receive $1.25 per day the first year and| Notwithstanding the great number and frequency of the 
$1.50 thereafter. Agents $1.75 the first year, then $2.00, | trains, and the large portion of the time of a trip consumed 
and ifa telegraph operator $2.25. Guards begin at $1.50,|in stops, the trains are kept very close to time. The time 
then get $1.65, $1.75 and the fourth year $1.85. Conductors | necessary to discharge and receive passengers at the stations, 
receive $2.00, $2.20 and $2.30. while of course variable, is averaged so accurately that a 
One of the most characteristic officials on the Elevated is| train two or three minutes late is a rareoccurrence. Of course 
the Station Inspector. There are four day and three night | a break-down will occasionally happen, and a few minutes de- 
officers of this kind and they are never idle. Prevention is | lay suffices to accumulate a half dozen trains; but the train 
better than cure, here as elsewhere, and the plan of waiting | master is always on hand in short order and discontinues trains 
till some trouble or complaint arises before an employé’s be- | at the nearest station where there is a cross-over track till the 
havior is looked into, is not followed. The Elevated admin-| glut is relieved. An engine will sometimes break down 
isters its discipline in much the same outward form as other | where one side has to be disconnected and there is no side 
roads do ; punishments are in the form of suspension cr dis- | plank on which the men can stand, necessitating the doing of 
charg, admonitions are embodied in circulars which for | the whole work from underneath; but ordinarily the runner 
trainmen are posted in the offices where the men report for | gets clear of the main track in 12 to 15 minutes. The sym- 
duty, and in the case of station men sent to them by Ictter ; | pathetic interest of the public, which every train man knows 
but the superiority of the results lies in the close and careful | is always alive, is particularly effusive in a city like New 
attention given the matter by men who make this their busi_| York, and a stoppage of a train for 10 minutes to take out a 
ness. That an inspector who makes this his chief business | broken piston rod quickly gathers a crowd of 3,000 in the 
can more easily and efficiently instruct a body of men and | street below; while if the injury affects the smoke-stack or 
correct the irregularities in their cunduct, that are sure to| cab so as to furnisha tangible subject for discussion, 5,000 
constantly crop out, than can a superintendent who has a| generously tender their condolence, 
multitude of other things to look after, ought to beselfevident;| The ideal passenger train man is the one whe 
that there is superiority in the management of this road is a|can enforce the rules (thereby often displeasing the 
fact which to those who have seen much of it needs little sup_| passenger), and at the same time not offend the irritable, 
port in the way of argument. The number and frequency of | cranky and unreasonable ones any more than is absolutely 
te trains and the enormous number of passengers carried | necessary. This constant dealing with the public affords am_ 
(500,000 daily) indicate that nothing but a high grade of ser- | ple scope for the most alert intelligence and the best educated 
vice would answer. judgment; Jay Gould himself or Russell Sage would fre- 
TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT. quently encounter dilemmas demanding as much finesse tu 
The reader will have observed that these articles, though | compass a successful result as a trade in Wall street, only the 
somewhat long, are not by any means intended to be ex-| consequence of failure would generally be of less importance. 
haustive or in the nature of a systematic exhibit of the| The Elevated, as before remarked, conducts its discipline 
methods in vogue on the Elevated ; and it may here be re-| in the usual way, but has an advantage in the compactness cf 
marked, in the same connection, that the headings do not in-| its service. Men learn very largely by observation, and the 
dicate strict lines of division between the different depart_| guards and others on this road have exceptional opportuns_ 
ments. They are principally for convenient way marks; and | ties, there being so many on such a short road, to see how 
items of interest concerning, for instance, the train service | their fellows work. Generally men learn others’ lawlessness 
will be found under the ‘‘ roadway” and *‘ station” heads. and trickeries if they learn anything; but with proper Girec_ 
The transportation department is under the immediate | tion they will alsolearn in right ways as well as the oppcsite. 
charge of the superintendent, who devotes himseif to it, hav-| An ideal force would consist of men of equal capacities and 
ing little todo with the other three. His active lieutenante| unifcrm experience; and the Elevated comes nearer to this 
are the train masters, who literally hold the threads of the | ideal than most roads; perhaps it is better than any, though 
thousards of details of the train running and management. | it is not without some of the faults common to nearly al) 
The mere detail work of arranging the time-table of | roads, and for which, it may be said in passing, a remedy 
the trains and of the men to man them, requires ex-| might be readily found if more energy were expended in that 
perience and skill of no mean order. There are about| direction. It must not be thought that the excellences of 
800 trains daily (400 each way) over the Sixth| discipline are wholly owing to favorable outward circum- 
Avenue line in its busiest portion (below 58th street), and | stances; the men in control of the personnel, from the genera) 
an average of over 3,500 over the whole road (2,500 exclud-| manager down, allow their hearts as well as their heads to 
ing branches).* On Saturday and Sunday an entirely new | influence their action, and this has a strong tendency to pro- 
table has to be made out, and the same on holidays, though | mote harmonious relations. A train master who has the tact 
in the latter case the problem is generally simplified. The | to hold men to strict accountability to law, and does it with- 
intricacies of the ordinary table ani the difficulties in pre-| out any of the manner or action that impairs their self 
pariog it are largely caused by the necessity of starting trains | respect or disposition to always do their best, is worth a large 
from the termini so that they shall fit in properly with those | percentage more than one of commonplace attainments. 
that are started from the intermediate stations (to cover oaly 
the busiest portion of the road), the constant aim being to 
have the intervals between trains on any given portion of| Inanother column will be found a letter concerning the 
the line always as nearly uniform as possible. Thus, if south-| fitness of station agents for promotion to higher positions, 
From the title the writer has chosen for his letter it would 
* For the month of May, 1887, the total numier of trains was: | appear that the tone of the editorial referred to was such as 
Siren 2252200020 ISL LATUTSREITUESTTNGTILIE TEENIE a | Oe oe neennion thet we aia. net regard station agents 
__—".— | as particularly promising caniidates for managing positions. 
Tho train malleage was: 19,652 | Such is not the case, however; the brilliant general managers 
AM einensis cares PAR EI 624,266 | 24 other officers who have been station agents and who give 
IN oo ssc nna’ Son, sae, caencecadkao ot sicth.s<4 dene re . &579 | fulleredit to the experience they gained in that work are too 
-—-—— | numerous to be overlooked, and although we did rot men- 
632,945 | .. . 
Engine mileage (8 per cent. more than train mileage)... .683.241 | tion any office by name, we included this one among those for 
Each car in service averaged 109 miles per day and each engine | which we suggested that more men orfmore money or both 
oerhe total train mileage for the last year reported to the New should be appropriated. Ifa president desires to take - naeeee 
ba Gate Oossapientanare =e O74 wiliions, and aes ot se How nephews and train them for high positions by placing om 
Oe TT Tree ro Ord for the same year about five mill- | for a year, more or less, in different positions he cannot do 
= end to ical aed = ee better than to place some of them first at station work, And 
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if vacancies in higher offices are already waiting he cannot do 
better than to promote a dozen of his present agents to make 
room for the dozen nephews. It may not be easy to pick out 
the best dozen, but it will be easier to find suitable ones next 
time. If subordinates have been promoted only at rare in- 
tervals, it must be expected that they will not be found qual- 
ified, but after it has become known that some sort of ad- 
vancement may be expected with a degree of certainty, they 
will awaken to the situation, and take more pains to prepare 
themselves and be ready when called for. It is 
acknowledged that promotions now generally come only 
atsuch rare intervals that men are not enthusiastic in 
fitting themselves for higher duties; but there 
need be no fear that an increase of officers or of pay would 
make qualified aspirants too numerous and thus reproduce 
the present state of discouragement. The standard of quali- 
fication could be raised as often as necessary, and the men 
who would object to going away from home for the sake of 
acquiring experience would always be numerous enough to 
keep the list within reasonable limits. It is noticed that men 
who have risen high or rapidly by merit have had to serve 
in a good many different places, and accept numerous 
changes %in work and compensation, which to any but the 
really ambitious would be serious dampers of their ardor. 








In another column will be found an account of the working 
of the train telegraph on the Lehigh Valley. 

The increase of limited trains which make very infrequent 
stops would seem to be one of the phases of modern railroad- 
ing which 1s likely to show the desirableness of a system of 
communication of this kind. The New York Central fast 
train keeps its passengers out of communication with the rest 
of the world for about two and a half hours, while running 
between New York and Albany; and the Pennsylvania’s lim- 
ited occupies about three hours between Altoona and Har- 
risburg. > 

It might be argued that the restless American ought in 
justice to himself to take a vacation of a few hours from 
his exciting affairs once in a while, and that if a few fortunes 
were lost in Wall street by this mears no lasting harm would 
result ; nevertheless many general passenger agents will 
doubtless deem it to their interest to accommodate their 
patrons with every convenience possible, and to the list of 
attractions, such as dining cars, ‘‘ vestibules,” and electric 
lights the train telegraph will have to be added by those who 
wish to keep just a notch or two ahead of their competitors. 
There is a mission too for this convenience, if it does not prove 
too costly, on ordinary passenger trains. People are willing 
to pay liberally for relief from anxiety, and the fair patron 
who has left in the car a parasol ora yard of ribbon which 
she has traveled ten miles to purchase would ; ble’s the rail- 
road for a prompt means of telegraphing to the train, as 
fervently as would the broker on the limited who desired re- 
ports every ten minutes from his office. 

The more that people use the telegraph and telephone the 
less care and forethought they take in all their affairs affected 
by this means of communication. At first the telegraph was 
used largely in the sense of a corrector of mistakes ; for the 
sending of messages which had been forgotten when the mai} 
started. But gradually intentional forgetting, so to speak, 
was induced by the new facilities, so that now, with cheap 
rates, very cften no pains at all are taken to send by mail. 
This engenders habits of impatience, for if half or two-thirds 
of one’s questions are answered or wants supplied without 
delay the desire for equal convenience extends to all wants. 
This is a reason why the train telegraph now has a field which 
it would not have bad 25 years ago. 








The Inter-state Commission has given two decisions illus- 
trating the difference between a board which, like this, i 
easily accessible to complainants, and a court, in which strict 
rules, affording endless opportunities for the devices of hair- 
splitting lawyers, have to be constantly adhered to. The first 
is in the case of Dakota farmers.who complained of lack of 
grain cars on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba last year 
and expressed a fear that the same trouble would be encoun- 
tered this year. The Commission, although calling the atten_ 
tion of the petitioners to the fact that no violation, since the 
enactment of the law, had been alleged, still sent the papers 
to the railroad company and received a response which was 
conciliatory and to the effect that the supply of cars had been 
increased. 

The second case was that of the St. Louis wholesale grocers 
concerning mileage tickets on the Missouri Pacific. The 
road made a motion that the complaint be dismissed for lack 
of jurisdiction; but the board says in substance that it exists 
for the purpose of obviating vexatious legal delays, and is 
quoted as follows: ‘‘ A practice thus to anticipate by motion 
the final hearing, the Commission did not think advisable, and 
would not, therefore, favor. It is the desire of the Commission 
that the practice and proceedings in cases before it shall be in 
the simplest form possible consistent with justice; and that 
without dilatory motions, pleasin abatement or other interloc 
utory proceedings, the matter in question may be brought 
to an issue at the earliest practicable day, when a final hear- 
ing may be had forthwith, and all proper questions will then 
be entertained, whether jurisdictional or going to the 
merits of the controversy.” 








The St. James (London) Gazette of July 8 says: ‘* We 
have talked a great dealin England lately of the canaliza- 
tion of rivers, and of giving access from the Humber and the 
Severn into the heart of the island; but so far nothing has 
been done. While we have talked our neighbors across the 
channel have been acting, and it is now announced that a 
vessel of 1,000 tons burden has just succeeded in reaching 





Paris easily. The whole length of the Seine from Rouen to 
Paris has now, in execution of a scheme adopted as far back 
as 1878, been divided by huge locks and weirs into ten sec- 
tions, and a minimum depth of water of 10 ft. is maintained 
throughout. So efficient are the locks that it is calculated 
that eight vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 5,000 tons can 
pass through in twenty minutes, and that a vessel can, with- 
out difficulty, perform the journey between the two ends 
four times in the course of a week. The effect of the com- 
pletion of the work has been remarkable. The trade has in- 
creased in volume 20 per cent. in the course of a few weeks, 
while the reduction in the freight rate has been yet more 
startling. When the Paris & Rouen Railroad was opened 
in 1841, the river rate was reduced to $2 perton. In 1846 
it came down to $1.62, and subsequently to $1.18. It has 
now been brought down to 60 cents. Can any English route 
offer a parallel to this? We must not omit to add that the 
works have been executed at the cost of the Government.” 

The London press does not always seem to follow what is 
going on in itsown field. The Manchester ship caval, which 
which will effect a greater revolution in railroad rates than 
any water scheme of modern times, is already as fast on its 
way to realization as the slow, costly and complicated for- 
malities of private bill legislation in the British Parliament 
will admit of. Already railroad rates have come down in 
view of the opposition which was implied in the first year of 
the promotion of the scheme. The canal company is tied 
down by the rates fixed in the act of Parliament authorizing 
its construction to a reduction of at least 50 per cent. on ex- 
isting railroad and dock charges. The canal is about 33 
miles long and will enable large vessels now stopping 
short at Liverpool to proceed further up the River 
Mersey into the heart of the great manufacturing and 
commercial districts of Lancashire and the borders of York- 
shire. Within a radius of 40 miles of Manchester, there is a 
manufacturing population of about seven millions who will 
be beneficially affected by the new canal. As compared with 
the advantages of deepening the Seine up to Paris for vessels 
of 1,000 tons burden, the Manchester project is infinitely 
greater. The traffic to Manchester and the busy districts 
around it will be from ten to twenty times greater than to 
Paris, and it can be navigated by ordinary sea-going cargo 
steamers, instead of being restricted to vessels of only 10 ft. 
draft of water. 

The share capital of the canal is $40,000,000, and ten mill- 
ions are afterward to bs raised by debentures on mortgage. 
Over 37,000 people in Lancashire have subscribed about 
20 million dollars already, and che other 20 are being found 
by London capitalists through the Messrs. Rothschild. The 
remaining 10 million dollars will be readily forthcoming 
when required. 

Birmingham and the midland iron and metal district has a 
scheme fast developing for water access from the sea, and, 
like the Manchester Canal, there is every probability of its 
taking definite form ere long. 








In his annual report to the Chief of Engineers, Major 
Heuer states that with the exception of three days in March, 
1886, there has been throughout the fiscal year a 26-ft. 
channel from the river into the South Pass jetties and a 26- 
ft. channel 200 ft. wide has been maintained to deep water. 
No dredging has been done in the jetties or the vicinity since 
February, 1883. In October last a straight channel was 
scoured out to deep water, in the prolongation of the axis of 
the jetties. Captain Ruffner, reporting on the work from 
Des Moines Rapids to the mouth of the Illinois River, con- 
siders the result of the last nine years’ work as not encourag- 
ing. The money appropriated has been too little to enable 
efficient contraction works to be built, and he suggests that it 
would be better to change the plan of work than to continu® 
in the present course. 








During the jubilee celebrations in London the greater 
share of the passenger business fell to the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway. The trains commenced running at 6 on the 
morning of Tuesday, and for some time the number of trains 
was twenty per hour, and was then reduced to eighteen per 
hour until i1 Pp. M., when the service was reduced to sixteen, 
the day’s work closing at 3 a. M.; in this day of twenty-one 
hours the total number of trains run was close upon 700, ac- 
cording to the Railway News, and the number of passengers 
carried is estimated at 275,000. The number for the three 
days, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, was not far short 
of 672,000. So far the best day’s work of the Elevated roads 
in this city was on May 30 of this year, when 571.409 passen- 
gers were carried on the four lines in a full day of 24 hours. 
The heaviest traffic was on the Third avenue line, which 
carried 221,833 passengers in 890 trains. The average train- 
joad here was about 215, against 390 on ‘the Metropolitan 
District. 








The scalpers’ trade seems to be picking up. A Chicago 
report says that excursion tickets from eastern points to the 
immense Teachers’ Convention that has just been held there 
are very plenty in the market, and intimates that they are 
being used as a vehicle for cutting rates to individual pas- 
sengers. They are sold at low rates and have a very liberal 
time limit, and it is said that large numbers of the return 
portion of tickets issued by the Boston & Albany are for sale 
in such a way as to indicate that the going portion was de- 
tached before the tickets were issued. These return portions 
are said to command $15, Chicago to Boston, a cut of $7 
from the regular limited rate, stiJl Jeaving a handsome 
profit over the cost as estimated by the original round trip 
price paid by the teachers. The iron-clad contract, requiring 
signature and identification, was originally stipulated for 


these tickets, but this provision, of course, has to be violated 
to effect any such general reduction as here indicated. 








The Mexican Financier calls attention to the fact that, 
notwithstanding their frequency in this country, train 
robberies are quite unknown in Mexico, a truth which those 
newspapers keeping their Mexican correspondents bere in 
New York should recognize. Most of the published informa- 
tion is drawn, in the words of the Financier, from “ Care- 
less observers like Mr. David A. Wells, who, after three 
weeks of railroad travel here, unhesitatingly pronounce 
verdicts as regards the country which are directly opposite 
to the opinions of men of the rank of Humboldt” and other 
equally close students of the situation. There is no doubt 
that during the French intervention, and for some time after 
its collapse, there was a great deal of disorder in Mexico, 
but now, except along the Rio Grande and near the City of 
Mexico, life and property is almost as safe as in any other 
sparsely settled country; and it is a fact, which should 
always be remembered, that the Mexicaus are not given to 
malicious damage, and that during all the revolutions that 
bave occurred on the line of the Vera Cruz Railroad, no 
important bridge or other structure has been injured, the 
greatest damage done having been by the destruction of 
some small culverts to prevent the forcible passage of a train 
before troops could be rallied to oppose it. in fact, many of 
the revolutions have been like that of Sonora in 1882 (the 
last one in Mexico), which the late W. R. Morley, the Chief 
Engineer of the Sonora road, nearly succeeded in having post- 
poned until he could finish tracklaying to Nogales, on the 
whole justifiable and entirely bloodless. 








A letter from Mr. Garrett published yesterday, announces 
that all arrangements or negotiations with the syndicate 
which was to have acquired a large block of Baltimore & 
Ohio stock are now absolutely at an end; that he has not pur- 
chased the stock held by the Johns Hopkins University, and 
that the properties of the Baltimore & Ohio and the owner-- 
ship of the stock remain as they were at the opening of the 
negotiations. 


The famous Cerro de Mercado, the iron mountain of 
Mexico, in the suburbs of the city of Durango, with the blast 
furnace, etc., nearly completed by a Philadelphia company, 
bas been purchased, it is said by the Mexican Financier, by 
the Mexican Iron Mountain Manufacturing Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, who it is understood will develop the prop- 
erty immediately. 

Iron has been made from this deposit for a long time at a 
small furnace on the Tunal River, near Durango, and though 
analyses of the ore shows a considerable percentage of phos- 
phorus, the iron made was exceptionally strong and tough, 
bringing more than the best English or Swede iron wherever 
it came in competition with them. All the iron was made with 
charcoal and was puddled with the flame from pine wood. It 
is said the Mexican Central wili build a branch into Durango, 
and it is hoped the Huntington road, which lately intersected 
the Central at Villa Lerdo, will be continued to the same 
place. Besides the freight to be expected from the iron~ 
works and the 25,000 or 30,000 inhabitants of Durango, the 
roads will be near some of the finest timber lands of the 
Sierra Madra, and one of the largest known deposits of tin 
or cusiderite in Mexico, 














The anti-magne tic shield as a protection for watches from 
dynamos and other magnetic influences seems to be recog- 
nized by railroad officers as of real value, the Chicago & 
Northwestern having inserted in its order instituting watch 
examinations a clause requiring that watches be provided 
with this appliance. The order goes into effect Aug. 1. It 
will be remembered that the Wabash Western took this same 
action some time ago. The experience of these two large roads 
ought to afford valuable and reliable data concerning the 
value of these shields when used on a large scale. 








Rebates are now said to be made by some Western roads 
to large shippers by the device of employing one of the ship- 
per’s men as a “‘ soliciting agent” and paying him 10 per 
cent. commission. This is not a new way of cheating; if the 
freight men ever get short of tricks by which to get ahead of 
the r competitors their brethren of the passenger department 
can give them other points besides this, 








Lake rates on grain from Chicago have dropped to 31¢ 
cents on wheat and 344 on corn to Buffalo, the Chicago ele- 
vators having reduced their stocks to such an extent that 
boatmen do not look for a great demand for room. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 
in 1887 is given in the current number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows : 

Indiana, Alabama & Texas.—Since Jan. 1, 11 miles. 

Northern Pacific.—Since Jan. 1, 27 miles. 

St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—Since last reported, from 
Mount Vernon, Tex., to Sherman, 100 miles. 

This is a total of 128 miles for the week, making 2,489 miles 
reported thus far for the current year. The new track re- 
ported to the corresponding date for 16 years has been : 


iles. Mils 

1887..... 2.489 | 1883. 2,658 | 1879...... 1,122} 1875...... 538 
bieee 1 304 co. oo posses” Gm 

1885..... 1.219 | 1881 2,615 | 1877...... 751 | 1873...... 872 


. . 1873. 8 
1884...... 1,584 | 1880..... 2,424 | 1876...... 1,010| 1872,.. ..3,237 
This statement covers main track only, second or other 





additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The law of Inter-state Commerce, especially as applied to 
the Act to Regulate Commerce, A ved Feb. 4,1887, with | 
Notes of Decisions, By J.C. Harper, of the Cinvinnati 
bar. Cincinnati; Robert Clarke & Co., 1887. 


This is an annotated reprint of the Inter-state Commerce | 
act. It collects and digests the decisions of the Federal 
courts upon the sections of the United States Constitution 
relating to commerce and of allthe courts of the country | 
which are anywhere reported, upon the legislation either of 
Congress or of the states, previous to the passage of the 
national statute of last session. In addition to this it presents 
a@ very complete summary of the decisions of the English 
courts, construing the different carriers acts of Great Britain. 
In the regulation of railroads and other public carriers the 
English Parliament took a stand years before the legislators 
of our own country were ready with any legislation at all. 
The Railway and Canal Traffic act and the Carriers act 
have for more than a quarter of a century governed the trans- 
portation of persons and property in Great Britain. The de- 
cisions of the English courts under these statutes have here- 
tofore not been noticed to any extent by the American law 
writers, for the reason, as Judge Redfield long ago pointed 
out, that they were not applicable to the state of the law in 
this country. At length we have a national statute regulat- 
ing commerce, and Mr. Harper’s collection of the English 
precedents becomes of value. His work appears to be care- 
fully done and cannot fail to be of great value both to the 
legal profession and to all those interested in commerce and | 
transportation in this country. 





Boiler Making for Boiler Makers. By W. H. Ford: Put- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, New York. 


This is a very useful and practical little work. It is of | 
convenient size and can be carried in the pocket, and con- 
tains much practical information which is seldom found in 


print. There are numerous works which go more fully into [, 


the theoretical part of boiler making and give elaborate | 
directions as to the main proportions of boilers, but this | 
work contains many practical suggestions upon the proper 
manner of making thedetails of a boiler, smithiag the eyes 
and jaws of braces, bending angle irons, welding plates, 
making crown bars, etc. It is obvious that unless these | 
details are made ina proper and workmanlike fashion the 
boiler will give trouble, and will not be either safe or eco- 
nomica], though the thickness of the plates, diameter of the 
stays and the amount of heating surface may be correctly 
proportioned. The book is furnished with an excellent index, 
and is illustrated by numerous cuts. 


The Pump 
Publishing Co., New York. 


This little work, which is the same size as the preceding 
volume, contuins descriptions and ‘illustrations of a large 
number of pumps, and will be found useful to users of that 
class of machinery: 





Accidents in Mines. By A. R. Sawyer, one of Her Majesty’s 
in aed of Mines. Published by Jobn Wiley & Sons, 
ew York. 


This work, while treating on accidents in mines, will be 
found very useful to those who are engaged in tunneling, 
either in connection with mines or railroads: It contains 
carefully drawn diagrams from actual cases of the various 
causes of slips, and the manner is which the timbering is put 
ip for bad roofs, and shows the exact way in which falls 
occur and where the method of timbering was at fault. 


There is very little available literature on this subject and, | 


therefore, the work is very useful, though, of course, it does 


not appeal to a large class of readers engaged on railroads. 
Topographical Drawings and Sketching. By Lieutenant 

enry A. Reed, U.S.A. Published by Jno. Wiley & 
Sons, New York. 


This book is remarkably well got up, and beautifully illus- | 
trated, and treats the subject of drawing maps and surface 


very fully. The author is the Assistant Professor at West 
Point, therefore, the methods he gives and the conventional 


signs used to indicate the features of the topography are | 


those standard in the U, S. Army. 





The Electric Motor and Its Application. 


This is a very full and complete treatise upon a subject of 
great importance. It is very fully illustrated and contains 
descriptions and theoretical analysis of a great variety of 
motors. The electric motor has a great field of usefulness in 
many situations; and, while it will probably be many years 
before it can compete with the steam engine in cases where 
a large amount of power is required, the electric motor has 
considerable advantages where a small power isrequired. It 
is stated on good authority that considerably over 5,000 
motors are now in use in this country, operating sewing 
machines, printing presses, lathes, shafting, paper cutters, 
driving wheels, elevators, for lighting offices, etc. The pos- 
sibility of being able to use a motor a considerable distance 
not only from a boiler, but from the source of power, make 
it very convenient in cases where the noise and dirt of a 
steam engine are inconvenient. 





The Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies 
for July contains papers on the Preservation of Railroad 
Ties and Timber by the Use of Antispeptics; on the Use of 
Pairs of Circumpolar Stars for Finding the True Meridian; 
Weights and Measures—Report of the Committee of the Bos- | 
ton Society and a Discussion on the Metric System; Annual | 
Address of Mr. Charles Latimer, Retiring President of the | 
Cleveland Club; Minutes of a Meeting of the Board of the | 
Council of Engineering Societies, and the Index to Current 
Literature. — 


| plant consisting of about 1,700 16 candie-power lamps dis- 


Catechism. By one Grimshaw. The Practical | 


By T. C. Martin | 
and Jos. Wetzler. Published by W. J. Johnston, New York. | 


TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Atlanta & Hawkinsvile has contracted with the Rhode 
Isiand Locomotive Works for some heavy locomotives. 
The Mason Machine Works, Tainton, Mass., have com- 
pleted a six-driving-wheel narrow gauge switching en- 
gine for the Hecla & Torch Lake Railroad. The concern has 

also another under way for this road, 


The Car Shops. 
The Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad has contracted with 
the Portland Company, of Portland, Me,, for 50 box cars, 
the Canadian Pacific Dispatch Line. The cars will be 33 ft. 
long. 5 

The Chicago & Northwestern has just completed 15 Tiffany 
refrigerator cars in its West Chicago shops, and the Harris- 
burgh Car Works have filled an order for 10 for the Central 
of New Jersey. Other orders for Tiffany Cars have recently 
been placed. 

Manufacturing and Business. 
G. F. Card, H. K. Lindsey, George W. Howell, Thomas F. 
Corry, W. A. Detrick, W. H. Mackoy and others bave in- 
corporated the Card Electric Brake Co., at Covington, Ky. 
Tbe authorized capital stock is $1,000,000. 

The American Electric Manufacturing Co., of New York, 
are extending their business to Australia. A complete plant 
with engines, dynamo machines, iamps, boilers, wires and 
other apparatus was shipped last week forSydney. An} 
American plant is to be immediately installed there. A com- | 


| pany has been organized with a capitulization of $500,000 to 


control the American apparatus in Australia. 

The Great Southern Iron, Brass & Engine Co. will locate | 
in West Nashville, Tenn.. to do general machine work. | 
Capital, $300,000. H.R. Walker will be genera! manager. | 
The Fuel Economizer Company will also build their machines | 
in same works. 

The Kansas City Switch & Frog Co. will remove its works 
from Randolph to Blue Valley, near Kansas City, Mo., and 
work has been commenced on the buildings. The site hasa 
frontage on the Blue River, and will have connections with 
the Kansas City & Southern Railroad, and the Paola branch 
of the Missouri Pacific, both of which are to be in operation 
by January. The company will manufacture frogs, switches, 
bridges, etc. President, C. H. Talmage; Vice-President, C. 
Dunbam; Secrescry and Treasurer, J. H. Pickering; Su- 
perintendent, E. J. Remillion. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works have decided to abandon 
the use of gas and arc lights altogether in their works, and 
have contracted with the Westinghouse Electric Co. for a 


tributed throughout the various offices and machine shops, 
and 200 150 candle-power lamps in their erecting shop and 
boiler shop, yards, etc. 

The Wainwright Manufacturing Cc., of Boston, report tke 
following shipments of their corrugated tube exhaust feed- 
water heaters for the month of June : 3 in Boston, 2 to N. 
Y. City, l each to E. Buffalo, N. Y., Cumberland Mills, 
Dexter and Bar Harbor, Me., Whitman and No. Adams, 
Mass., Waterbury, Conn., Decatur, Ill., Welmar, Tex., and 
Truro, Nova Scotia. 

The Laclede Fire-Brick Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, 
are filling an order for 400,000 fire-brick for the Lady Ensley 
iron blast furnace, Sheffield, Ala. 

The Barrett Manufacturing Co., of Boston, Mass., is equip- 
ping a train for trial on the Connecticut River road with 
| electric lighting apparatus. 

The Curtis Regulator Co., of Boston, Mass., has received 
| a sample order from the New York, Lake Erie & Western 

| for one of their patent traps and a regulator, and has also 

| shipped to the Pennsylvania road for trial a frost-proof 

| steam trap and one expansion trap. 

|. The annual meeting of the Eames Vacuum Brake Co. was 
held in Watertown, N., Y., on the 12th inst., which resulted 
in the re-election of the present officersof the company. The 
company bas on hand orders equal to its full capacity for 
a year, which necessitates a further enlargement of the works. 


| They will immediately double their capacity. 

| Tbe business of the Incersoll Rock Drill Co. increases 
month by month. They have recently furnished complete 
mining plants to the Dallas Mining Co., of Dallas, Ga. 


and the Briarfield Coal Co. , of Briarfield, Ala., and have also 
done some creditable work for the contractors on the line 
of the Canadian Pacific. 

Edward Kendall & Sons, Cambridgeport, Mass., shipped 
last week six of their mining engines to Montana. ‘They are 
| now at work on orders for Utab, Colorado and Illinois. They 


| 


6 ft. indiameter. These castings, when finished, will be the 
largest of this description ever shipped to Boston. 


The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—During the week an Eastern mill sold 28,000 
tons of rails for Pacific delivery at private terms. Few other 
sales are reported, one of a lot of 2,000 tons, October de- 
livery, for Virginia, Quotations: $38,50@$39 for early de- 
livery, $38@$38.50 for fall, and $37.50@$38 for late fall 
and winter work, 

Old Rails.—Holders are asking from $23,50@$24 for Tees 


| and $24@$25 for Double Heads. 


Scrap.—Market dull, Holders ask $20.50@$21 for yard 
scrap, and no transactions of importance quoted. 

Raitl Fastenings.—Svikes are quoted 2.40@2.50c. net; 
angle fish bars, 2.1@2.25c ; steel angle bars, 32.20@ 
$2.30; bolts and nuts, 3@3.20c., and bolts and hexagon 
nuts, 3.2@3.30c. 


Proposed Reduction in the Iron Schedule. 


| The Pittsburgh, Pa., Dispatch has published a secret circu- 


lar addressed to the iron manufacturers and signed by Secre- 
tary Weeks, of the Western Iron Association. The circular 
is marked ‘‘ strictly confidential,” and states that, owing to a 
misunderstanding, it will be necessary to insert a certain 
clause in the amalgamated scale. The change desired will 
cut off 10 per cent. in the wages of some of theemployés. It 
is asserted that the officers of the Amalgamated Association 
have repeatedly refused to make the change, as the scale for 
1887 has already been signed. The workers will not operate 
the mills under any scale that is not sanctioned by their 
officers, and a strike may result from the trouble. The clause 
the manufacturers desire to have inserted is: *‘ Iron made on 
a jobbing mill, No. 17 and heavier, sball be entitled to a 10 
per cent. reduction over the wages of 1884-85 ; and whena 
full turn’s work is made on No. 17 and heavier, it isa jobbing 


mill.” 


. The Tehuantepec Ship Canal. 


The meeting of the stockholders of the Tehuantepec Ship 
Canal Co. wiil be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 26, when 
a method will be decided upon for carrying on the work, It 
will be the first meeting held since the death of Captain Eads. 
The annual election will be held at Jersey City on July 30, 
the charter requiring that it take place at some point in New 
Jersey. One of the eighty stockholders will be elected to fill 
the vacancy on the Board of Directors, caused by the death 
of Captain Eads. 


The New Panama Canal Loan. 


The New Panama canal loan will be opened in Paris and 
New York on July 26. 


The Lorraine Coupler. 

Mr. Lorraine writes concerning the report of the Master 
Car-Builders’ Committee on couplers, that 1t does his coupler 
a great injustice in stating that it would not interchange 
with the Janney. He says, ‘‘on my return from Albany, 
in June, 1886, I immediately constructed a coupler so that 
it would interchange with the Janney, and let that fact be 
known in my advertisements. I claim, not only that the 
Lorraine coupler will interchange with the Janney, but that 
it is the only coupler that will do it in every position in 
which either can be placed. I think it is due us that your 
journal should publish these facts, considering the publicity 
given to the Master Car-Builders’ report. 


Electric Drilling and Riveting Machine. 


Cuts and a description are given in the Revue Industrielle of 
a drilling and riveting machine actuated by electricity. The 
machine is in operation in the works of Messrs. Macmillan, 
shipbuilders, of Dumbarton, and is the invention of Mr 
Rowan, who has designed attachments for tapping, counter- 
sinking and calking. One novel and important feature 
of these machines is the device for holding them 
to their work by magnetic attraction. Within the 
machine is a powerful magnet, which, when the c reuit is 
passed through it, adheres to the iron on which the work is 
to be done, with the requisite force. The tools are moved by 
cams and springs actuated by electricity. The trials made 
with these machines have been sufficiently satistactory t« 
warrant the hope that the method may be found useful in 
shipbuilding, boiler-making and other similar work in which 
the flexibility of the apparatus would recommend it. It has 
not yet been found economical. 


Locomotive Boiler Explosions. 


There were twenty-two locomotive boiler explosions in this 
country in the year 1886; more than there were among any 





have orders ahead for a large number of their hoisting en- 
gines. Orders are now in from New York, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Obio. 

Iron and Steel. 


The blast furnaces of the Pennsylvania Steel Works, with the 
exception of No. 2, are in full blast and show a large produc- 
tion. No. 2 furnace will be blown in as soon as a supply of 
coke can be had: The product of the rail mill of these works 
| for the month of June was 3,600 tons in excess. of the corre- 
sponding mouth last year, and with one exception the largest 
| out-put ever made. 
| The Jersey City Steel Works, on the 30th ult, purchased 
seven acres of land in Scranton, Pa., on which it is proposed 
to erect works for the manufacture of machine steel and fine 
tools, The work of erectiug the buildings will begin at once. 

The iron works at Gibraltar and Naomi, Berks County, 
Pa., and the Keystone Rolling Mill, Reading, employing in 
all 500 hands, closed indefinitely on the 6th inst.. on account 
of a stoppage of all the mills of the Reading Iron Works. 
The latter works closed because the employés refused to ac- 
cept a reduction in wages. 

The two new steel ferry-boats building by the Columbia 
| Iron Works, at Baltimore, will be put on the route to Staten 
| Island the coming autumn by the Staten Island Rapid Transit 

Co. A stipulation in the contract requires a speed of 19 miles 
| an hour, and it is caleulated that the trip from the Battery 
to St. George will be made in 15 minutes. Each steamboat 
| is to have triple open decks and the most improved compound 
jengines. The boats are to cost $450,000, 
he Pennsylvania Steel Co., at Steelton, Pa., made during 
| the month of June (25 working days) 1,005 frogs, 722 
| switches and 553 switch stands, b sides a large number of 
magneto crossing signals. 
The Lochiel Furnace, a’ 


t Harrisburg, Pa., has been leased 


| by Robert H. Coleman, of Lebaron, and will be operated by | 


him, 
| H. M. Sill, Wm. C..Watt,S. W Cotton, Jr., J. S. Clark 
and A. C. Denniston, of Philadelphia, Pa., have incorporated 


the South Elkhorn Coal Co.. to mine coal and manufacture | 


iron, steel, etc., at Bramwell, W.Va. The capital stock is 
limited to $500,000. 

The Everson & Preston iron mills in Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
burned on July 18. Loss, $200,000. 

The Cambria Iron Co. reently sold to the Westmoreland 
Coal Co. 127 acres and 104 perches of land in Fairfield town- 
ship, Westmoreland County, Pa., for $531.875. 

The American Tube Works of Boston, Mass., have ordered 
of Harrigton & Robinson, eastern agents of the Standard 
Steel Works, one steel gear wheel 12 ft. in diameter, weigh- 
ing 15,000 pounds, and two smaller ones of the same pattern, 





| other class of boilers except saw mills and wood-working 
| establishments. We do not know how tbe total number of 
| saw millsin tbe country compares with the number of loco- 
| motive, but probably such boilers outnumber locomotives 
|largely. If such is the case, the ratio of explosions to bcil rs 

in use does not show much to the credit of the locomotive, 
| expecially wken we take into account the creater facilities 
| available for repairing locom e ‘ive boilers.—The Locomotive. 


New Use for Old Bricks. 
|The American Machinist states that a builder in New- 
| burgh, N. Y., who is tearing down a building to make room 
for a new one, is putting the old brick and mortar of the 
| building toa novel use. He has contrived a grinding ma- 
chine into which he feeds the old brick and mortar, and it is 
| ground into powder, or rather into building sand and cement, 
|and the material will be used in setting brick in the new 
| building. It would be interesting to know what tensile 
strain this ‘‘cement” would stand. 


Steel Castings for Locomotives. 
| Steel castings are rapidly coming into extensive use in Eng- 
| lish locomotives. Jron (London) states that the Hadfield 
| Steel Foundry Co. of Sheffield show a large number of these 
| castings at the Manchester Exhibition. For railways are 
| sbown engine wheel centres (up to 8 ft. in diameter, either 
| plain or cast, with crank bosses and balance weights com- 
| plete), motion plates, roof stay bars, horn blocks, axle boxes 
| and slides, crossheads, piston heads, buffer boxes, cranks and 
| crank pins, domes, tumbler shafts, pointsand crossings, man- 
| holes, light track layers’ trolley wheels and axles, etc. The 
| quality of steel is well shown by one of the locomotive wheel 
| centres, which has been tested by dropping upon it no fewer 
| than fifteen times a weight of 2,352 Ibs. from 
\a height of 27 ft. This company is supplying 
cast steel wheel centres for seventy locomotives, which 
are being constructed for the’ Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. Specimens cut out of these wheel centres have 
given the high eiongation of 30 per cent. with a tensile strain 
of not more than 32 tons to the square inch. The superior- 
ity of these wheels over those hitherto welded up from 
wrought iron is at once seen. In the latter there are more 
than 100 different welds in one wheel centre, whereas the 
former are cast complete in one piece of homogeneous cast- 
steel. The cast steel roof bars shown are another speciality 
of this firm. Originally designed by Mr. T. W. Worsdell, of 
the Northeastern Railway, they have rapidJy grown in favor, 
and Messrs. Hadfield have now supplied more than 5,000 to 
railway companies and locomotive builders. This is un- 
doubtedly a step in the right direction. 

A pair of wheels mounted on an axle is shown, which, 
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after falling down a mine shaft 
slightly bent, exemplifying the remarkable t 
material. 

The collection of test bars is very complete, and represents 
both cast and forged steel, of varying qualities, suitable for 


1,770 ft. deep, are only 


different purposes. The tests by unbammered cast 
steel range from 28 tons tensile strain £quare inch with 
6 ber cent. elonga - 


31 per cent, ee up to 65 tons wi \ 
tion; whilst the forged steel bars vary from 28 tons with 41 
per cent, elongation and 62 per cent. reduction of area up to 
harder kinds with $7 tons and 10 per cent. elongation, the 
series concluding with an extrocedingy specimen with 
125 tons per square inch tensile strain. ese, it is stated, 
are not specimens got up merely for exhibition, but samples 
of the work turned out daily by this firm. It must be borne 
in mind that in no case has an exhibit been manufactured by 
forging, though some of the castings have been drawn under 
the hammer, showing that it is possible to have a forging and 
casting combined in one piece. Several shavings from un- 
bammered steel castings are shown, one being 30 feet long 
and inasingle piece. Messrs. Hadfield’s good work has ob- 
tained medals at several previous exhibitions. 


The Arthur Kill Bridge Case. 


The Court this week advised counsel to agree to regard the 
resent hearing as a final one and to draw up een te 
This was done, and the sti tions include the privilege to 


of the | 


@Qeneral Mailroad Mews. 


MEETINQS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
othe wi "Sooty of ingt hold its regular t- 

estern oO neers s mee! 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Wesbtoeton street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 
The American Institute of Mining Engineers, forty-ninth 
Mine National Assoctation of General Passenger Agent 
e Nation ssociation o ene er Agents, 
at St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 20. 





New, York, Sept. 14. 
; Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Aug. 1. 

Hast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—4 per cent., on pre- 
ferred stock, payable Aug. 1. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 
The Secretary issues the following 





amend the pleadings in 10 days by either side. hen 


they were presented to the court the justice said he would file | 


an opinion as soon as 
the term. 


Council of Engineering Societies. 


The Executive Board of this body (which should not be con- | 


founded with the Association) issues the following address: 

The Executive Board finds such a growing sentiment in 
favor of a broad and general consideration of. the question of 
the policy to be pursued toward the public works of the 
country, both in the legislative and executive features, that 
it feels renewed encouragement in continuing its labors. 

The various societies are expected to continue their com- 
mittees, and be ready to consider any matter that may be 
laid before them ; meantime any work which these ¢x it 


possible and not wait for the opening of 


circular: 
At an informal meeting held at the Hotel Kaaterskill, on 


were ——_ the* President, Mr. William E. W D, 
stated that tke society had grown to such extent that the 
| present house had become i uate, pesticalariy for the 
| meetings, and for the convenient use of the library, and that 
it was of great importance to the welfare of the society that 
something should be done either towards building an addi- 
tion to the present house, or, if it were practicable, the pur- 
chase of larger and more commodious quarters. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, the accommodation of the present society build- 
ing is entirely inadequate for the purposes of the society, and 
it is deemed advisable without delay either to provide new 
quarters or an enlargement of the present building: 


| 
j 








tees can do, or any suggestions and results which they may 
lay before the Executive Board, will promote the general 
objects of this organization. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all societies, not now 
represented in the Council, to appoint Committees on National 
Public Works. The Secretary will publish all necessary in- 
formation. Signed, 

L E.-Coo.ey, Pres. 
JOHN EISENMANN, Sec. and Treas., 
44 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Petroleum Fuel. 


Mr. James H. Bullard, of Springfield, Mass., has patented a 
method of burning petroleum under boilers. The patents are 
owned by the Aerated Fuel Co., and the apparatus is now 
undergoing trial under a 75 horse-power stationary boiler of 
the Springfield shops of the Boston & Albany. Each side of 
the fire-box has three air holes 2 in. diameter about one foot 
above the grate. Jets of oil are injected into the fire-box by 
compressed air, the delivery into the fire-box being effected 
through small spraying nozzles. The oil is thus reduced to a 
highly inflammable vapor intimately mingled with the air, 
and produces a white smokeless flame- ing intense heat. 
No changes are made in the interior of the fire-box, and it is 
claimed that coal or wood can be used if the supply of petro- 
eum should fail. 


Guns for the U. S. Navy. 


Secretary Whitney bas issued a circular to steel manufact- 
urers giving notice that the Navy Department has decided to 
postpone until Sept. 20 the opening of proposals for the 
furnishing of steel cast guns for the Navy. It says that this 
action istaken in order to give the domestic manufacturers 
time to consider the matter. 


The Simplon Tunnel. 


In spite of the circumstance that the cantons of Geneva 
and Neuchatel have refused to grant any money towards the 
construction of the tunnel through the Simplon. the prospect 
of the scheme being carried out is good, the cantons of Vaud, 
Valais and Freiberg having decided to contribute respectively 
£160,000, £40,000 and £80,000 towards the undertaking, or 
a total of £280,000. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
Italian Government will subsidize the work. 


Manchester Ship Canal. 


The Select Committee of the House of Lords yesterday 
passed the bill giving permission to the Manchester Ship 
Canal to raise upwards of £4,000,000. Mr. Pember stated 
that Mr. Walker, the contractor, had on his own part 
to pay the brokers 31¢ per cent. for underwriting the issue of 
stock sanctioned by the bill. This was entirely on his own 
behalf, and apart from the £60,000 to be paid by the com- 
pany to Messrs. Rothschilds for issuing the stock. The oppo- 
nents of the bill decided not to call evidence. 


Electrie Alarm Signals on the Berlin Metropolitan. 


The Metro politan railroad of Berlin has adopted the appa- 
ratus of Siemens Bros. for signaling from trains between sta- 
tions. The stations being very near togéther the nature of 
the help required by a train signaling from an intermediate 
point it is not necessary to specify. In the case of a call, the 
terminal station sends a locomotive at once, and it is sufficient 
to notify this station of help wanted, and to warn all other 
stations that a locomotive is to pass, coming from the ex- 
tremity of the line. At each station, placed on a single wire, 
is an apparatus which consists of an electro magnet, with the 
necessary mechanism, enclosed in a wooden case, below which 
are the call bells. On the face of the box isa dial, divided in two 
parts, one part having the names of the stallions in black, the 
other the same names in red. Under the dial are two but- 
tons, one below the cther, and a crank which serves to set in 
motion the magnet. Turning the. crank from left to right 
and pressing on the upper button, the index of th> apparatus 
moves to the rignt; by turning the crank in the other direc- 
tion the movement of the index is reversed. Pressing on the 
lower button, and turning the crank, sounds the bells, In 
calling for aid, therefore, the upper button is pressed, the 
crank is turned from left to right, until the needle is at the 
extreme point to which it can go, the lower button is pressed 
and the Sells are sounded. Then by rapt J the tipper but- 
ton and turning the crank from right to left the: index is 
brought to the point on the dial containing the name of the 
station which calls for help. That is, the dial announces an 
accident, the index indicates the name of the station where 
help is required, as well as the terminal station from which 
: has been called, and the same signai appears all along the 
ine. 
Telegraph Superintendents. . 
The Railway?Telegraph Superintendents have elected officers 
as follows: President, L. Lang, New York & New 
England ; Vice-President, G. C. Kinsman, W: ;. Secre- 
Bry and Treasurer, P. W. Drew, Chicago & Eastern 
inois. , 


I , That members and f of the society are 
| urged to contribute to the Building Fund as they may be 
| able in order that immediate measures may be taken by the 
Board to accomplish this object. 

Resolved, That the Board, in its discretion, may expend a 
reasonable sum in an addition to the present building. 
The sum of $5,225 was directly subscribed by gentlemen 
| present ; the list of subscriptions is sent herewith. 
| The Board of Direction desires to take measures, cither 
| towards the enlargment of the present house, or towards the 
| purchase of other property. The determination as to which 
| of these courses shall be taken must depend largely upon the 
| amount of subscriptions to the Building Fund which shal] be 
| received in a short time. The subject is therefore presented 
| to the members and friends of the society. The Board of 
| Direction feels that something must be done, and asks sch 
| response as may aid it in determining what is for the best 
interests of the society. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers now numbers 4,347 mem- 
bers of all classes, including 20 honorary members, 1.568 
members, 2;275 associate members and 484 associates. This 
is a net increase of 4.19 per cent. No less than 200 candi- 





| 


increase of 23. The institution have recently purchased the 
freehold of their own and two adjacent buildings in Great 
George street, London, at a total cost of $200,000. It bas 
been decided to defer the erection of an entirely new build- 
ing. The meeting hall and offices are at present inadequate 
in size, but some relief will now be afforded by using the 
next house as an annex. 


Master Mechanics’ Association Committees. 
Secretary Sinclair has issned the following circular : 

Below is a list of the committees 
Setchel to carry on.the work of investigation and other busi- 
ness during the current year. The various. committees are 
urged to begiu the work assigned them as early as possible, 
in order that valuable reports may be prepared in good 
season for the next Convention. 

1. Relative proportions of cylinders and driving wheels to 
boilers—Committee : Charles Blackwell; Clem Hackney, J. 
M. McGrayel. . 

2. Guides—Committee: James N. Lauder, W. J. Robin- 
son, H. 8. Kolseth. 


pe oe erra a John Hickey, W. A. Foster, E. L. Weis- 
gerber. 

4. Springs and equalizers—Committee: John Mackenzie. 
J. 8. Porter, Wm. Swanston. 

5. Tires. Advantages or otherwise of using thick tires— 
Committee: J. W. Stokes, C. E. Smart, Henry Schlacks. 


6. Purification or softening of feed water mittee : 
Herbert Hackney, John Player, W. T. Small. 
7. Prevention of dangerous of live coal and sparks 


Ww. 
from ash pans—Committee: G. W. Ettenger. E. D. Ander- 
son, . Thomas. 

8. Tender trucks—Committee: E. M. Roberts, H. D. Gor- 
don, H. D. Garrett. 

9. Traction increasers in connection with over-cylindered 
engines—Committee: J. Davis Barnett, F. L. Wanklyn, T. J. 
Hatswell. 

10. The magnetic influence of irou and steel in locomotives 
on the watches of engine-runners—Committee : James Mee- 
han, Harvey Middleton, T. W. Gentry. 

11. Amendment of the Constitution—Committee ; J. D. 
a M.N. Forney, A. Pillsbury, J. N. Lauder, Angus 

inclair. 








PERSONAL. 


Robert Garrett, President of the Baltimore & Ohio, will 
sail for Europe on July 23. 


—T. E. Rittman has resigned as Treasurer of the New 
York, Pernsylvania & Ohio. 


— Thomas M. King has resigned the position of General 
Manager of the Pittsburgh & Western, 

—W. M. Greene, Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, has tendered bis 
resignation. 


— Clarence R. Van Benthuysen, General Manager of the 
Albany Day Line of Steamers, died of apoplexy at bis home, 


in New York, on July 18, aged 34 years. 


—Charles T. Parry, of the firm of Burnham, Parry & 
Williams, proprietors of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
died July 18 at Beach Haven, N. J., aged 65 years. 

—Jarvis Adams, of Cleveland, 0., .has resi the Presi- 
dency of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, on account of 
eras and a desire for rest. He was elected president in 

,¢@ 
has been ann’ 





The Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association 


July 4, 1887, at which a number of members of the society | the 


dates were admitted as students. who now number 949, an rit 


ited by President |- 


8. Extension smoke-boxes and brick and other fire-box | 


to fill the ition only temporarily, but he 
y re-clectd since’ tnt ttine » - Hoolahan. 


—J. V. A. Trumbull, whe hee been eget 
ent of the Valley Division of the New 


Hartford, was until a short time ago a 


nted Si tend- 
ork, Fang em & 
conductor on a 


‘ through express train between Springficld and New York. 


He has shown marked ability as a railroad man, and his ap- 
pointment to his present tion is considered well merited. 


—The Marquis of Hartington has become the Chairman of 
the Furness Railway, having succeeded his father, the Duke 
of Devonshire, who has been chairman of the liue.since its 
formation. TheJine has a large iron ore traffic and serves 
Barrow in Furness, the site of large docks, 7 pene 
works, etc., and of the Barrow Hematite Steel Works, one 0’ 
the largest makers of steel rails. The Marquis is also chair- 
| man of the two latter concerns, 


—Uriel Crocker died on July 19 at Cohasset, Mass., aged 
|@1 years. Mr. Crocker was one of the original subscribers to 
| the Old Colony Railroad, was on its first board of directors, 
and, with the exception of one year, was a director ever 
since, a period of about 40 years. He was for a long time a 
director of the Concord Railroad, and for more than 35 
years had been a director of the Northern Railroad of New 
| Hampshire, and he had also been connected as director, Vice- 
President and President with the Atlantic & Pacific and 
| St. Louis & San Francisco. 


—Alfred Krupp died at his home, near Essen, on the 14th 
st., at the age of 75. The world is already familiar with 
name and the work of this famous house, which was 
established by the father of Alfred Krupp in the year 1810 

and has grown to be the most colossal private establishmen 

in the world. Unfortunately, however, but naturally 
enough, the fame of the Erapes rests mcre upon their suc- 
cess in the manufacture of implements of war than upon 
their greater work in implements of peace, While the money 
value of the artillery, the sbells and the artillery appliances 
which the establishment has turned out is enormous, 
yet, it is said on pretty good authority that it has 
probably been less than 20 per cent. of the Stotal sales 
of the product of the works, and in weight these articles 
bave probably not been 5 per cent. of their total output. 
The catalogues of the Krupp works include a great variet 

of articles for the machinery and track departments of rail- 
roads, besides crank-shafts, pump-rods for deep mines, 
boiler-plates, rolls and other things used in peaceful in- 

ustries, ; 

There is no need to speak here of the army of employés or 
of the magnificent provisions made by the house for their 
welfare and comfort. These included supply stores, bospi- 
tals, dwellings, a bathing establishment, schools, and 
pension, sick and benefit funds. Tbese matters have become 
well known to the public. 

For some years Mr. Alfred Krupp has not taken any active 

rt in the conduct of the business of the house of Fried. 

rupp, that having been delegated toa board of manage- 
ment, of which his son, Mr. F. A. Krupp, is a member. 





in 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 
Abingdon Coal. Iron & Railroad.—George W. Palmer is 
President of this Virginia company. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Charles D. Simonson has 
been appointed Assistant General Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The oo of the Chicago 
Division have been changed from Garrett, Ind., to Chicage, 








| 
| 


California Central.—Giles Kellogg is appointed auditor, 
with headquarters at National City, Cal., vice Herman Sil- 
ver, resigned. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.—P. J. Pheeny has been 
appointed Division Freight’and Passenger Agent of this road, 
with headquarters at Des Moines, Ia. 


Cleveland & Canton.—Harry "A. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer. 


Colorado Northern.—J. M. Wallace has been elected Presi- 
dent and George H. Young General Superintendent. Office 
at Greely, Col. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—W. P. Shaw has 
been appointed Vice-President and General Manager to suc- 
ceed William Greene, resigned. J, H. Garaghty has been 
appointed General Purchasing Agent. 


Decatur & Trinity Station.—The incorporators of this Ala- 
bama Co, are: Samuel Lile, John Lile, Joseph Shackelford, 
F. M. Davis and others. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—W. Reynolds has 
been made Trainmaster of the Eastern Division, vice J. M. 
Cummings, promoted to the Peoria division. 


Kansas City, Lawrence &. Nebraska.—The directors of 
this new Kansas company are: Hugh J. Jewett, New York; 
W. H. Chick, W. P. Rice, Howard M. Holden and J. F. 
Richards, Kansas City, Mo.; James B. Hartwell. Hasti 
Neb.; J. B. Powell, Parker, D. T.; 
land, Kan.; I. N. Van Hoesen, —_ 
Edwin Brown, Osburn Shannon, F. 
Webster, of Lawrence, Kan 


Keokuk & Santa Fe.—The incorporators of this new Iowa 
company are: Charles 8. Gleed, John. N. Irwin, James C, 
Davis, James H. Anderson and L. A. Hamill. 


Kingman, Pratt & Western.—Frank M: Hill, Superinten- 
dent, Freight and Passenger Agent of the Wichita West- 
ern, has been appointed to the same position upon this road, 
headquarters at Wichita, Kansas. : 


Little Rock & Hot Springs.—The incorporators of this 
Arkansas company are John B. Adams, James R. Miller, 
Samuel B. Adams, James I. Boyle, of Little Rock, and 
James M. Kellar and W. Rector, of Hot Springs. 

New London Northern.—J. A. Southard has been ap‘ 

inted Assistant General Passenger Agent, office at New 

mdon, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—W. J. Crosby and 
William H. Wallace have been appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendents of the New York Division. J. V. A. Trumbull has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Valley Division. 


New York, Pennsylvania d& Ohio.—Charles E. Whitehead 
hasHeen elected President of the company. vice J. M. Adams, 
r . E, R. Perkins has been el Treasurer vice F. 
E. Rittman, resigned. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—Receiver Callery will discharge 
the duties of General Manager in place of Thomas M. King, 
resigned. 





M. 8S. Beal, Westmore- 
J. Barker, A. Henley, 
W. Bartelides, John 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—A. L. Horner has 
been. appoin' Superintendent of this road, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. 


St. Paul, Black Hills & Pacific.—The officers of this new 
Dakota company are: S, H. Jumper, President; E. K, 
Lodewick,  Vice- it; C. T. McCoy, ry; J. A, 
, Treasurer; L. G. Johnson, General . 
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San Gabriel Valley Rapid Transit.—The directors of this| B. Hollins. The p 


new California company are: W. N. Monroe, H. A. U 


bins and J. J. 


Virginia Construction Co.—The following have been 
elected directors of tbis ve ad which is to build the Ten- 
nessee Midland: J. B. Pace, T. C. Leake, Jr., A. 8S. Buford, 
E. D. Christian, T. C. Williams, and Joseph Bryan, of Rich- 
mond, and D. T. Porter, John Overton, Jr., and T. J. 
Latham, of Memphis. The officers elected are: J. B. Pace, 
President; T. C, Leake, Jr., Vice-President and General 
= + “ owe ee — fom pen 

emple, ie: ineer; S. B. Snead, retary, a ‘a 
L. Jones, Treasurer. 


Washington County.—The directors of this New York 
company are: John Styles, Abram Wakeman, Robert A. 
Serrell, Edward W. Serrell, Wm. G. Ladd, George W. 
Keeler, 9 M. Blanchard, New York; Zimri West, 
Orange, N. J.; Hugh W. Hughes, Granville; Wm. H. 
Knasus, Newark; Wm. L. Mowry, Washington County; 
Joshua G, Chase, Cambridgeport, tl ‘ 


Wichita & Western.—D. H. Rhodes, Chief Engineer of the 
Kingman, Pratt & Western, is appointed Chief Engineer of 
the Wichita & Western, and will have charge of the main- 
tenance of way, bridges and buildings of both roads. Head- 
quarters at Kingman, Kansas. 


Wisconsin Ventral.—Edward A. Byrne is appointed Car 
Accountant, in place of D. L, Mahoney, resigned. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

Abingdon Coal, Iron & Railroad.—This company 
has organized in Virginia to build a road from Abingdon, 
Washington County, south through Washington, Smyth and 
Grayson counties to any point on the North Carolina or 
Tennessee state lines, and is authorized to run through west- 
ern counties to the Kentucky line. The pro line will 
connect the coal fields of Russell, Dickenson, Wise and Scott 
with the iron deposits in Washington eae and the great 
Iron Mountains, skirting the borders of Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—A dispatch says 
that this company, in connection with its new Texas line, 
will bave through ae service between Texas 
points and Chicago and St. is over the Chicago & Alton. 

Work bas begun on the new yard at Arkansas City, Kan. 
Sixteen miles of track will be laid, and then work will-be 
begun on the company’s shops. 


Augusta & White River.—The grading of this road in 
Arkansas is completed to a connection with the Bald Knob & 
Memphis road, and the bridge over White River will be com- 
pleted next month. The new road will put Augusta in direct 
communication with Little Rock. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Th3 following letter from Mr. 
Garrett is published: 
July 20, 1887. 
Hon. WiLuiamM M. SINGERLY : 


Dgar Sm: In reply to your courteous inquiry as to the 
real statas of the rer called by the press ‘‘ the Balti- 
more & Ohio deal,” I beg to say that all such negotiations 
are terminated. 

The syndicate which was to acquire a large block of the 
stock of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. in such a 
way as was believed would be beneficial to all the parties and 
railroads concerned did not at the appointed time comply 
with their engagements, and all arrangements or negotiations 
with them are now absolutely at an end. 

1 have not purebased the stock of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, as stated in some of the newspapers. I had an option 
on that stock, and also upon that of several other holders, but 
I have not exercised these options, nor do I intend now to do 
so. The statement of some of the papers that I purchased 
large blocks of the Baltimore & Ohio stock is a mistake. As 
I have stated, I had options, but circumstances rendered it 
unnecessary to close them. 

Tke Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, its properties, 
including its large tel ph system and the ownership of sts 
stock, remain now as they were at the ning of the negotia- 
tions, * * * OBERT GARRETT. 

The company is to establish a sanitarium for the benefit of 
disabled employés, at Newark, O., and Dr. 8, C. Priest, of 
that city, bas been selected as Superintendent of the same. 

Tne company has had a line surveyed frdm the Washing- 
ton Branch to the vil of Savage, Md., 2 miles. It is con- | 
templated, as soon as the track is finlshed to Savage, to ex- | 
tend it to Guilford Factory, on the Little Patuxent River, a 
few miles west of the former 4 

The contract for grading the branch from Chester to 
Media, Pa., has just been let and work has commenced. 

In the case of Frank Swan and others, trustees, against 
this company and the Central Ohio to set aside as fraudulent 
the issue by the latter company of $2,850,000 of bonds, the 
ecurt at U' N. Y., this week denied a motion to set aside 
the service of the summons and also a motion for leave to 
amend the summons. 


Boston & Lowell.—The company has voted to authorize 
the issue of bonds to an amount not exc2eding $350,000, for 
the purchase of the Mystic River Corporation, the Ocean 
Terminal Rail-oad Co. and the Ocean Terminal Railroad, 
Dock & Elevator Co. 


Brooklyn Elevated.—The company began running its 
trains on schedule time on July 16. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The time for 
the deposit of securities under the reconstruction plan has ex- 
pired, and it is understood that sufficient stock and bonds 
have been deposited to rantee the reorganization, which 
can take place within days after the foreclosure and sale 
of the property at Pittsburg ox Sept. 15. 


California Central.—The company has agreed to build 
an exteusion from Oceanside to Escondido, Cal., and to have 
it completed by January next. 


Canadian Pacific.—It is reported that a disagreement 
has arisen between: this es and the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., and that the latter company has given 30 
days’ notice to terminate the contract to carry freight for the 
rai is owing to e amoun 

lroad, The trouble i ing the fact that th t 
of business the Canada Pacific handles to and from San 
Francisco does not warrant the steamship company in con- 
a the very low rate agreed on from San Franc.sco to 
Port Moody. — 


Central City & Sacramento.—C. H. Ryan, of Russell- 
ville, Ky., has received the contract for building this road. 


Central of Georgia.—The capitalists who ht control 
of this road some months ago have been holding erences 12 
New York during the past week. At the meetings were Gen. E. 
P. Alexander, the Geo Central’s President; Henry Blun 
and E. M, Green, of Savannah; C. H. Phinizy, o - 
Pat Calhoun and John C. Calhoun. Among the New York- 
ers were Lehman, Alfred Sully, A. L. Rice and H, 


| 





of the meeti has been vari- 


urpose 
nruh, | ously guessed at, but. nothing authoritative has been made 
ot. H. Markham, J. De Barth Shorb, F. Q. Story, J. R. Dob- | 


piblic. 


The contract to build the Columbia extension has been let 
to Gude & Burchell. 


Central Railway & Steamship Co.—Incorporated in 
Fiorida by citizens of Kissimmee to build a road from that 


place to Punta Rossa on the Gulf, with a branch from Kissim- | Fla 
coast. 


mee eastward to the Atlantic 


Cherokes & Dakota.—This company has been incorps- 
rated in Illinois in the interest of the [llinois Central to build 
in Nebraska, Minnesota and Dakota. Capital, $4,C00,000. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The company will build 
a 40-stall round-house with a 60 ft. turn-table at Boone, Ia. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The company has 
bought land in Armourdale, a suburb of Kansas City, upon 
which will be built passenger and freight depots, round- 
houses, etc. The company’s trains will begin running from 
Kansas City to Topeka, Kan., over the Union Pacific tracks 
on Sept. 1. 

The company has completed its line known as the Chicago, 
Kansas & Nebraska frcm St. Joseph, Mo., to Wichita, Kan. 

It is reported from Trinidad, Col., that this company has 
filei a plan covering the Costilla Pass through the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains, by way of Trinidad, for its 
Pacific Coast extension, and will proceed at once with the 
work to head off several other roads that are trying to go 
through the same pass. 


Clinton & Big Valley.—Incorporated in Knoxville, 


—_ The proposed road will connect with the Walden Ridge 
road. 


Colorado Midland.—The road has been opened from 
Colorado Springs to Buena Vista, 101 miles, and is expected 
to reach Leadville, 33 miles farther, in a few weeks. The 
road will go from Leadville to Aspen and Glenwood Springs. 
President Hag: rman bas bought the Glenwood Springs and 
will build a hotel there. 


Columbia & Rensselaer.—This ey is surveying 
and obtaining right of way along its proposed line in Colum- 
bia County, N. Y.. 20 miles southeast of Albany. The line 
will extend from Niverville (Kinderhook), on the Boston & 
Albany, to Stuyvesant, on the New York Central & Hudson 
River, about 10 miles. 


Convord.—There was a report last week to the effect 
that legal proceedings are to be instituted to secure to the 
State Treasury of New Hampshire such stock and bonds held 
by this company as were bought with the surplus earnings 
of the road in excess of 10 per cent. Attorney-General Bar- 
nard, of New Hampshire, says that he knows of no such 
movement, and that in 1 it was- decided that the only 
authority the state had in the matter was to take the road. 


Decatur & Trinity Station.— The company will build 
a line from Decatur to Trinity Station, Ala., about five 
miles. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—It is stated 
that the company will build or buy steamers for a lake line 
next season. 


Delaware & Otsego.—The grading work was begun on 
the road this week. Kernan & kstader have the con- 
tract for grading and bridge building from Hobart, Dela- 
ware County, N. Y., to the Otsego County line at ‘* The 
Hemlocks,” 23 miles. The contract price is understood to be 
$300,000, and the work is to be completed within 18 months. 
The road, as projected, is to run from Hobart, the present 
terminus of the Ulster & Delaware line, down the West 
Branch of the Delaware River, and through the towns of 
Kortright, Meredith and Davenport to Oneonta, Otsego 
County, making a junction at that point with the Albany & 
Susquehanna Railroad. The length of-the main line is about 
35 miles. A branch is contemplated from Bloomville to 
Delhi, 6 miles, thus forming a connection with the Ontario 
& Western at the last named place. The company was or- 
ganized in April last with $500,000 capital, Thomas Cornell, 
of Kingsten, is President. 


Eastern Wyoming.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed in Laramie County, Wycming, for a line to be 
built through Carbon and Sweetwater counties. It is thought 
to be in the interest of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—Track is laid 287 miles 
from Fort Worth and 96 miles west of Quanah, Tex. 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—The con- 
tract has been let for the extension of the Black Hills branch 
of this road to Whitewood, 8 miles from Deadwood, Dak., 
the roadbed to be ready for tracklaying on Sept. 1. 


Georgia.—Bills have been introduced in the legislature 
to incorporate the St. Mary’s, Satilla & Turtle River Canal 
Co.; the Brunswick & Atlanta Railroad Co., capital stock 
$1,000,000, with W. E. Kay, C. P. Goodyear and U. Dart, 
of Brunswick, and A. H. Cox, of Atlanta, as incorporators ; 
the Atlantic, Atlanta & Great Western Railroad and Navi- 
gation Co., capital stock $25,000,000, to build a railroad 
from the Savannah River to Sheffield, Ala., with George T. 
Fry, J. M. Bradley, D. O. C. Henry, J. S. Hutchison and H. 
G Hutchinson as incorporators ; the Tennessee, Carolina & 
Georgia Railroad Co., capital stock $100,000, to build a rail- 
road from Cornelia to Locust Stake, N. C.: the Dupont, 
Macon & Florida Railroad and the New Life Water Power 
& Granite Railroad Co., to build a railroad from Conyers to 
—_ point on the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Rail- 
road. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Ricker & Lee, con- 
tractors for the Weatherford and Cleburne extension of this 
road, have the ding completed on balf the road between 
Cleburne and Weatherford, Tex., and by the first of Sep- 
tember expect to turn the liue over to the company. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.— Work was begun this week 
on a 24 stall round-house in St. Joseph, Mo. 


Illinois Central.—A new attempt to prevent this com- 
pany from obtaining ion of the Chicago lake front was 
begun on July 19. Thecase has been confined so far to the 
encroachments made by the railroad on the shore which lies 
parallel to the business portion of the town. The Attorney 
General will now petition, on behalf of property owners, that 
the company be stopped filling in that ion of the lake ad- 
joining the resident part of the city, where, it 1s alleged, the 
company is engaged in creating a site on which to erect 
ma warebouses for freight traffic. 

The city of Sioux Falls, Dak., has acce the proposition 
made by this company to extend its road from Cherokee, Ia., 
to that place, the city donating the right of way and depot 
grounds and the road to be finished by Dec. 1. 

A contract has been let for the construction of the line from 
Cherokee, Ia., to Onawa, 65 miles. The line is to be com- 
pleted by next January. It is expected thet the line from 
Cherokee to Sioux Falls will soon be contracted for. 


Indiana, Alabama & Texas.—Since Jan. 1, eleven 
miles of new track have been added to this road, which ex- 
tends from Clarksville, Tenn., to Newstead, Ky., 30 miles. 





Jacksonville & Southeastern.—The company has 
awarded the contracts for its 20 mile extension from 
Centralia to Driver, on the Louisville & Nashville road, 3 
miles east of Mount Vernon, Ill, to Collins & McCoy, of 
Quincy, Ill. Work will commence at once. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—This compan 
with the South Florida will build a union depot at Sanford, 


Kansas & Arkansas Valley.—Tracklaying began on 
this road last week west of Lee’s Creek, Ark., and will be 
completed to Gibson, I. T., by Oct. 1. 


Kansas City, Lawrence & Nebraska.—Incorporated 
in Kansas to build a road from Kansas City, Mo., through 
the counties of Wyandotte, Johnson, Leavenworth, Douglas, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Pottawottamie, Riley, Marshall, Clay, 
Washington, Republic and Jewell, to the Nebraska state line, 
and thence to Hastings and Kearney, Neb., a distance of 250 
miles. Headquarters at Lawrence, Kan. Capital stock, 
$4,000,000 


Kansas, Joplin & Sout hern.—The survey of this road 
is completed from Joplin to Van Buren, Ark. Work will 
begin and be pushed to Van Buren at an early date. 


Keokuk & Santa Fe.—Articles of incorporation filed 
in Iowa. This is for the line of road from Keokuk to New 
Boston, Ia., to connect with the main line of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Capital stock, $600,000. 


Kings County Elevated.—The work of laying the 
foundation of this road in lower Fulton street, Brooklyn, be- 
gan on July 18. A force of men started to work at Fulton 
and Adams streets, near where the first span of the structure 
was erected nearly two years ago. All the foundations from 
that point to the old city line at Sackman street have been put 
inand by Sept. I all will be laid to Fulton Ferry, The structure 
has been put up from Grand avenue to Adelphi street and 
much of the iron work to Flatbush avenue is ready to go up. 
President Jourdan says that the road will be running from 
Fulton Ferry to Franklin avenue by Dec. 1. 


Laurel Fork & Sand Hill.—Operations have been 
suspended over this short road, which runs from Laurel Fork 
Junction on the Baltimore & Obio to Volcano, W. Va. 


Little Rock & Hot Springs.—<Articles of incorpora- 
tion filed in Arkansas. The road will begin at Little Rock 
and run to some point on the dividing line between Arkansas 
and Indian Territory through the counties of Pulaski, Salem, 
Garland, Montgomery and Polka. Capital stock, $3,000,000. 


Manhattan.—This company and the New York.Elevated 
Railroad Co. have served writs of certiorari on the Presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Aldermen. The companies 
complam of overvaluation by the Tax Commissioners. They 
claim that injustice has been done to them in assessing their 
capital stock at 90 per cent., whereas the property belonging 
to other corporations bas been for years cal | at only 60 
percent. They claim that they have been systematically im- 

upon, and they quote the valuation of a number of 
other railroad corporations. 


Mexican Central.—Construction work on the Guadala- 
jara branch of this road gues forward rapidly. About 17 
miles of track are laid and the grading for 30 miles more is 
completed. The tracklaying gang is now waiting for a new 
arrival of rails, due Aug. 9. 


Mexican National.—It is stated that the Vice-President 
of this company has ordered circulars issued notifying all 
contractors that bids for the construction of the line from 
the City of Saltillo, the present terminus, to San Luis Potosi, 
will be opened there on Aug. 10; also that the bids for the 
construction of the line from San Luis Potosi to San Mig- 
uel, the southern terminus, will be opened on the 20th of 
the same month. 


Mexican Roads.—The Treasurer General sent a circular 
to all the custom houses directing payment on the subsidy 
certificates issued to railroads as follows, viz.: To the Mexi- 
can Central 2 per cent. of the duties collected. To the 
National 1}; per cent., and to the Vera Cruz line 14g per 
cent. 

It is reported that the Mexican Central and the Inter- 
national will both build to Durango. 

The Mexican Financier says that there is “no sort of 
foundation in fact " for the rumor that the Mexican National 
is to be connected with the Loulsville & Nashville system as 
bas been reported in the London newspapers. 


Milford, Franklin & Providence.—It is said that 
the New York & New England, Boston & Albany and Old 
Colony are each trying to buy this road. It is a line from 
Franklin to Bellingham, Mass,, about 5 miles long. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—Arrange- 
ments have been made by this company to extend its car 
shops at Kaukauna, Wis., ata cost of ,000. Machinery 
will be added to cost $25,000, and the employment of 120 
more men will be necessary. 


Mississippi Valley.—The company has purchased a 
quarter of a mile of river front on the Mississippi just out- 
side of New Orleans, on which will be built wharves and 
warehouses. 


Missouri Pacific.—It is announced that an arrangement 
has been made between this company and the Denver & Rio 
Grande, whereby the trains of the former will be run through 
to Denver over the Rio Grande as soon as the Missouri Pacific 
is finished to Pueblo. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—The engineer 
of the Huntsville & Elora branch of this read says the work 
will be completed and trains running into Huntsville, Ala., 
by Oct. 1. Tracklaying bas begun on a part of the road and 
the grade is nearly completed. 


New Haven & Derby.—The city of New Haven, the 
trustees of the city’s interest in the road and W. H. Star- 
buck, the purchaser, are summoned to answer in the injunc- 
tion suit of various New Haven taxpayers to restrain the sale 
of the road. After reciting the facts of the city’s interest it 
is set forth that msibie persons are age A to pay $500,000 
in place of the $275,000 offered by Mr. Starbuck and that 
the sale offered is unconstitutional. 

Mr. Starbuck has paid for the road. The property will be 
held by the trustees until the extension to the Housatonic and 
New York & New England roads is built. 


New Roads.—It is stated that Receiver McNulta, of the 

Wabash Railway, has obtained subscriptiovs from Boston 
rties of $1,000,000 to construct a road through Eastern 
apa County and Clear Lake County, Cal. 

A number of St. Louis capitalists are interested in a scheme 
to build a standard gauge railroad from Venice, Il., opposite 
north St. Louis, directly across the state of Illinois to a point 
near Terre Haute, Ind. The purpose of the company is to 
ultimately extend the line eastward from the Indiana state 
line to some point in Ohio, but in the meantime, the Indiana 
& Illinois Southern will be extended from Effingham to 4 
connection with the St. Louis road, 

Bass Furnace Co., of Rock Run, Ala., is having a road 
surveyed which it contemplates building. It is 11 miles long. 
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New York, Mahoning & Western.—Negotiations 
between the officers of this company and the citizens of Find- 
lay, O., have resulted in an agreement by the former to build 
their road trons Findlay on its way from Youngstown to 
Van Wert, O. Work on this line will begin at once. 


New York City & Northern.—The work on the 
rapid transit road to connect Getty Square, Yonkers, witb 
Van Cortlandt station, on this road, is progressiu soviay- 
One mile bas been graded and 2,000 feet of rails laid. The 
mae wh will b2 about four miles long, and a portion will be ele- 
va . 

New York & New England.—This company, with the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western, has inaugurated a new 
passenger service through from Boston to Port Jervis, N. Y. 
‘The cars will be ferried across the Hudson at Newburg, N. Y. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—General 
Superintendent Shepard has issued the folowimg circular 
giving the names of the lately acquired branches, and assign- 
ing the officers who will superintend them: , 

The following divisions of this road are hereby established: 
The New York Division ; from East Water street in New 
Haven to Grand Central Depot in New York, including 
branches from Stamford to New Canaan and from New 
Rochelle Junction to Harlem River ; W. H. Turner, Super- 
invendent, New York; W. J. Crosby, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Harlem River ; Wm. H. Wallace, Assistant Super- 
intendent, New Haven. The Hartford Division ; from Belle 
Dock in New Haven, and from East Water street in New 
Haven, to Springfield, including branches from Windsor 
Locks to Suffield, and from New Britain to Middletown ; 
C. S. Davidson, Superintendent, Hartford. _The Shore Line 
Division ; from Shore Line Junction, New Haven, to New 
London; E. G. Allen, Superintendent, New Haven. 
The Air Line Division; from Air Line Junction, New Haven, 
to Willimantic, including branch from Turnerville to Col- 
chester; W. A. Waterbury, Superintendent, New Haven. 
The Northampton Division; from New Haven to Conway 
Junction, including branches from Farmington to New 
Hartford, Westfield to Holyoke, Northampton to Williams- 
burgh, and South Deerfield to Turner’s Falls; Chas. N. 
Yeamans, Superintendent, New Haven, The Naugatuck 
Division; from Naugatuck Junction to Winsted, including 
branch from Waterbury to Watertown; Geo. W. Beach, 
Superintendent, Bridgeport. The Valley Division; from 
Hartford to Fenwick; J. V. A. Trumbull, Superintendent, 
Hartford. 

The stockholders have unanimously ratified the leases re- 
cently made by the directors giving control to this company 
for 99 years of the New Haven & Northampton, the Nauga- 
tuck, the Hartford & Connecticut Valley and theStamford & 
New Canaan roads. 


New York, Rutland & Montreal.—Contracts have 
been let for 12 miles of road, to connect this road with the 
Housatonic. 


Norfolk & Western.—A contract on the Clinch Valley 
extension has been let to Samuel Walton, of Graham, Va. 
There is much heavy bluff and tunnel work on the lins and 
several bridges. The whole distance to the connection with 
th: Louisville & Nashville will be about 120 miles. J. C. 
Rawn is the engineer in charge. 


Northern Pacific.—An allotment of Pullman sleepi 
cars has been sent out to the Cascade division of this road. 
They will run from Sprague, W. T., 104 miles east of Pasco 
and division headquarters to Tacoma. Emigrant sleepers 
will be run from Sprague to the eastern slope of the mount- 
ains. 

Work is now being done on a spur from Bird's Eye, Mont., 
to Marysville, which will be completed this year, forming a 
part of the branch to Fort Benton. Work is also frogrenting 
on the road from Drummond to Phillipsburg, Mont., an 
from Missoula to Skalkaho, Mont.,southward. The Spokahe 
& Palouse branch is being extended, also the Fargo & South- 
western. The branch from Wicks, running southwesterly, is 
to be extended, eventually reaching Butte. 

From Jan. 1 to July 1 this company laid on the Cascade 
Division in Washington Ter., 944 miles on the west side of 
the Stampede Tunnel, 244 miles on the east side and 7 miles 
on the switchback over the tunnel. On the Helena, Boulder 
Valley & Butte road the company laid 8 miles of track. 
Total since first of the year, 27 miles. 


Pacific.—The Investigation Commission bad a public ses- 
sion in Cheyenne, Wyo., on July 19. A number of witnesses 
were examined, among them Francis E Warren, ex-Gov- 
ernor of the territory; C. W. Rener, Mayor of Cheyenne, 
and E. A. Slack, editor of the Cheyenne Sun. Ex-Governor 
Warren testified that for some years the Union Pacific had 
taken no part in the politics of the tersitory, Heu the 
building of a branch line by the Union Pacific, in order that 
Cheyenne might continue to hold the business naturally trib- 
utary to it. He described the various branches which the 
community of Cheyenne, he said, deemed necessary fur the 
purpose indicated. He claimed that the extension of the Bur- 
lington & Missouri and of the Chicago & Northwestern roads 
into Wyoming would tap the territory naturally tributary 
to the Union Pacific, and would deprive that road and 
Cheyenne City of a part of their present business, 
The other witnesses corroborated the testimony of ex- 
Governor Warren as to the commercial position of Cheyenne 
and the necessity for feeders for the Union Pacific throughout 
Wyoming. 

Pennsylvania.—The vegetable and ‘‘ truck” traffic from 
North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland to New York City, 
which this company has developed since its acquisition of 
the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, has grown to impor- 
tant prcportions, and the Jersey City station facilities are to 
be enlarged to accommodate it. ha “ Eastern Carolina 
Despatch” has been formed and the freight is taken through 
on fast time. Forseveral weeks thearrivals at Jersey City 
have amounted to 75 carloads of: white potatoes a day, be- 
pee) carloads of watermelons and as many of garden 

ruck, 

The Philadelphia Jress states that a movement has been 
started towards forming a ‘‘district assembly” of the Knights 
of Labor, to include theemployés of the Pennsylvania system. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—A meeting of the employés 
was held at Port Richmond, July 18, for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the suspension of old engineers and firemen 
because of their refusal to be examined as to their eyesight 
and capability to read and write. Several of them are said 
to have been suspended for their refusal to appear for exam- 
imation. As a result of the meeting the crews of eight coal 
trains refused to take out trains the following morning. A 
Settlement was said to have been arrived at between the 
Superintendent and the employés the same afternoon. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The company has executed a 
mortgage of $10,000,000 in tavor of the Mercantile Trust 
Co., of New York. 


Red River Valley.—Two bundred teams and 500 men 
were put at work on this road from Winnipeg, Man., to the 
United States boundary, on July 18. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—The contractors, Mc- 
Carthy & Kerrigan, expect to have the 40-mile extension of 
this road from Altheimer te Little Rock, Ark., ready for 





operation this fall. The road will intersect the Memphis & 
Little Rock two miles east of Argenta, and trains will run 
into Little Rock for the present over the tracks of the latter 
a ae The tie contract is let to George Ligner, of Little 
Rock. The er. branch from Lewisville, Ark., to 
Shreveport, La., will be 60 miles long, and McCarthy & 
Kerrigan have the contract for it. 

The Sherman, Tex., branch is completed, and was opened 
for business on July 20. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—The Bald 
Knob branch of this road, which runs through the Mississippi, 
Francis and White River bottoms in Arkansas, is progressing 
favorably, to \e com and ration 
by Sept. 1. Anextension of the line from Bald Knob 
to Carthage, Mo.,on the Missouri Pacific, is also talked of. 
This would make a line about 40 miles sborter between Mem- 
= and Kansas py Boom the present one over the Kansas 

ity, Springfield & Memphis. 


St. Louis & San Fran ~*isco.—This company, im con- 
nection with the Kansas City, Springfield & Memphis, has 
opened a new freight route between St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Previous to the passage of the Inter-state law the 
Southwestern pool gave the St. Louis and San Francisco a 
percentage of Kansas City traffic to keep out of the trade. 
The Inter-state law broke up the subsidy business, and the 
opening of the new route has resulted. The company states 
that it has adopted the tariffs of the other lines, 

The company has filed articles of consolidation in Missouri 
covering the purchase of two branches in Arkansas, the Fay- 
etteville & Little Rock, 25 miles long, and the Fort Smith & 
Southern, 13 miles long. 


St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute.—The Court has 
denied a motion of this company for the appointment of a 
Receiver to take charge of the Terre Haute & Indianapolis. 


St. Paul, Black Hills & Pacific.—Incorporated in 
Dakota. The proposed road will run through Cass, Barnes 
and other counties to the Montana line, and from Aberdeen, 
Dak., northeast to the intersection of that line. 


St. Paul & Duluth.—The contract for improving this 
road between White Bear Lake and North Pacific Junction, 
Minn., has just been let to Langdon & Co., of Minneapolis. 
At a recent meeting of stockholders plans were adopted for 
raising $2,000,000 for improving the line. Work will begin 
at once and the contract be completed in November. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The company 
announces the opening for business of the extension from 
Minot, Dak., to Fort Buford, on the border between Dakota 
and Montana. The opening of a large hotel at Bauff, Cana- 
dian National Park, Canada, is also announced. 


San Gabriel Valley Rapid Transit.—The company 
has organized at Los Angeles, Cal., to build a road from Los 
Angeles, via Remona and points east to San Gabriel and 
Monrovia. There has been subscribed $100,000. The capital 
stock will be $250,000. 


Savanah, Dublin & Western.—The survey of this 
road is now completed from Dublin to Hawkinsville, Ga. 


Savannah, Griffin & North Alabama.—The Central 
Railroad & Banking Co., of Georgia, which holds a mort- 
gage on this line, has begun foreclosure eee, and will 
acquire the property. This is the line which the Central is 
now extending from Carrollton to Decatur, Ala. 


Savannah & lybee.—The road was opened last week. 
It is 18 miles long, extending from Savannah to the beach on 
the east side of Tybee Island at the mouth of the river. For 
nearly the whole distance the line skirts the river, and 10 
mules of it is built through a marsh. 


South Pacific Coast —The company has filed in Cali- 
fornia a m to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., of New 
York, for $5,500,000. The loan runs 50 years at 4 per cent. 
interest, and it is announced is for the se of lifting the 
indebtedness incurred in the construction of the road. 


Southern Kansas.—Notice is given that this company’s 
lines are ope from Kiowa, Kan., to Higgins, Tex., and 
from Colony, ., to Yates Centre. Kiowa is 338 miles 
from Kansas City, Higgins is 457 miles, Colony, 99 miles, 
and Yates Centre, 124 miles. 


Southern Pacific.—The comenny has finished the sur- 
vey of a 20-mile extension from Huron, Cal., nearly to the 
mouth of Waltham Canyon, and has also laid out a line to 
Robinson & Rawlin’s coal mine, 20 miles west of Huron. 
The line from Tracy, through Huron to Bakersfield, is sur- 
veved south as far as Tulare Lake. 

Chief Engineer Hood is arranging for a line to run north- 
ward through Merced, Stanislaus and San Joaquin counties, 
Cal., to Tracy, on the main line between Stockton and San 
Francisco. The p line, which was first projected a 
year ago, will skirt east side of the Coast Range, run- 
ning all the way on the west of Tulare Lake, thence curving 
southeasterly and striking the main line at Pampa. 


Texarkana & Northern.— tiations for $125,000 
bunus to President Hinckley, of the St. Louis, Kansas & 
Colorado, for immediate construction of the above-named 
road have been concluded, and the contract signed binding 
President Hinckley to build the road, The line is to extend 
Texarkana to Fort Smith, Ark. 


Union Pacific.—All construction on the Kansas division 
has been suspended by order of the managers. The work 
projected on the 400 miles of new road in Colorado and im- 
provements ordered at Leavenworth will also be stopped. 


Utah & Northern.—July 25 is the day on which this 
line from Rocatelly, idaho, to Silver Bow Junction, Mont., 
is to be changed to standard gauge. 


Washington County.—Incorporated in New York to 
build a from Greenwich to New Granville, 36 miles. 


West Jersey.—Negotiations are in progress for building 
the new shops at Pavonia, N. J. Thecontract for the track 
connection between the shops and the main line has been 
awarded. The shops will give employment for 800 men. 


West Ontario Pacific.—The stockholders have author- 
ized the leasing in perpetuity of their roadto the Canadian 
Pacific. 

West Virginia.—Albert Pitcairn, Chief Engineer, re- 
cate the work on this road as being in active progress, Six 

undred and twenty-five men were employed on it last 
month. The line runs through an undeveloped country on the 


Upper Monongahela River, and will open up a contributory 
territory to Pittsburgh. The compan ilding the road 
owns 20,000 acres of coking, coal mineral fands and 
5,000 acres of timber. 


West Virginia Central.—The first train of this road 
went through from Davis, W. Va., to Cumberland, Md., 
July 16, passing over the newly constructed Piedmont & 
Cumberland. 


Winona & Southwestern.—The directors have author- 
ized the Executive Committee toemploy an engineering corps 


immediately to make a survey from Winona, Minn., to 
MThe i Be ha ged to place ing party i 
compan S arran a@ surveyin y in 

the field a eee to locate the line from Winona, {dinn. 

Wisconsin Centra!l.—The plan of consolidation offi- 
cially announced offers to security holders to exc as 
follows: First mortgage bonds for first series bonds, dollar 
for dollar; income bonds tor second series bond, dollar for 
dollar; common stock for common stock, dollar for dollar 
(instead of 4 shares new for 5 of old); preferred stock for 
preferred stock, one-half dollar for dollar, and will buy the 
other half at 50 and pay in income bonds at 75. This is not 
entirely satisfactory, and there is talk of organized oppo- 
sition. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


The Inter-state Commission. 


Below is asummary of the doings of the Commission and 
the cases brought before it the past week: 

The Commission declined to take up the motion of the Mis- 
souri Pa ‘ific to dismiss the complaint of the St. Louis whole- 
sale grocers in the matter of mileage tickets; and alsoa 
similar motion by the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. in 
the case of the complaint of the people of Walla Walla, the 
complaint being of excessive charges for transportation of 
grain to Portland. The Dakota farmers’ complaint of lack 
ot cars last year on the Manitoba road has been replied to by 
the road, which states that it now has increased equipment 
which will undoubtedly prove adequate for this year’s busi- 


ness, 

Nearly all the rate sheets sent in by the roads are printed 
in type smaller than that prescri by law. A Cincinnati 
printing firm has asked the Commission what is to be done, 
but the honed of course, replies that it cannot alter the law. 
If, however, no inconvenience results and no complaint is 
made, the board will probably take no action. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn., comes forward with a complaint that 
some road charges too high a rate on lawn mowers; but how- 
ever s'eepy the town may be, the people seem te be wide- 
awake enough not to let themselves over the edge of the fry- 
ing-pan, fur the map who brings the complaint 4 that 
*‘ everybody refrains from complaining to the road for fear 
the charges will be doubled.” 

On July 15 a hearing was given in the matter of the Trad- 
ers and Travelers’ Union against the Reading and the Le- 
high Valley roads concerning the legality of reductions in 
extra baggage rates and other discriminations in favor of 
such an association. No decision was given by the board. 

The Central Vermont was complained of as baving ad- 
vanced rates without giving 10 days’ notice, and made 
answer ene re of any requirement to that effect! 
The board Gen 4 itened the road. 

Messrs. Keith & Wilson, live stock dealers of Covington, 
Ky., complained that the Kentucky Central, Louisville & 
Nashville, and Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis roads com- 
pel all live stock to go through stockyards where a fee is 
cbar, (25 cents a head on cattle, 6 cents on hogs), notwith- 
standing that complainants have convenient stock yards, 
platforms, and chutes of their own. 

The board has decided that roads making through rates on 
export freight, as for example on in from Chicago to 
Liverpool, must priut and post the schedules of such rates the 
same as is required in the case of ordinary inter-state tariffs. 
Heretofore these rates although quoted and inserted in bills 
of lading every Say have been kept more er less secret. 

Mr. F. D. dieg complained that the Chicago, St Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha charged from Chicago to Hudson, 
Wis., 29 cents per 100 lbs. on freight that was taken last 
year at 15 cents, The company answered that the lower rate 
was forced on it by competition, and the higher one was just 
and reasonable. No damages were claimed by Hardieg and no 
evidence offered on either side ; the complaint was therefore 
dismissed, as was a very similar one made by M. A. Fulton 
against the same road. 

On July 19 the Providence (R. I.) Coal Co. com- 
plained that the Providence & Worcester road discriminates 
in favor of large coal dealers by granting a rebate of 10 
cents a ton to consignees of 30, tons a year, and that 
this limit has been gradually raised from 5,000 tons as the 
complainant’s business increased. It was also al that 
shipments from East Providence wharf (on a branch which 
joins the main line at Valley Falls, a few miles out of Provi- 
dence) were taken cheaper than from Providence city sta- 
tion, where complainant’s shipments have to be made. Com- 
plainant believed the discriminations were made _ to 
favor a certain large dealer at Worcester, and 
said that the general freight agent bad avowed his purpose 
of squelching small dealers. The road’s lawyer opened with 
an allusion to the fact that the 10ad was built under different 
charters in the two states, and so was perhaps not amenable 
to the Inter-state law : and the superintendent made the claim 
that the rebate was in consid on of the much more prompt 
unloading that the large shippers were able to favor the road 
with, but did not show that the small dealers had been given 
to understand that such was the case, and the Chairman of 
the Commission inquired if small dealers were not enti to 
the same reward for promptness as the r ones, Thy final 
witness, General Freight Agent Bacon, said that neither Mr. 
Jordan nor any other consignee along the line of the road had 
received, so far as he knew, as much as 30,000 tons, and no 
one was therefore entitled to rebate. This sounds rather odd, 
and probably must be taken with some qualification. 


REFUSAL TO SELL TICKETS OVER ROADS THAT WILL NOT 
AGREE TO STOP PAYING COMMISSIONS. 


On July 20 the Commission rendered an opinion on the 
well-known cases of the Chicago & Alton against the Penn- 

lvania and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific against the 
fe York Central & Hudscn River, in which the Western 
lines complained that the Eastern roads acted in violation of 
the third section in demanding that their agents must not be 
offered commissions by the Western roads. decision is 
very long and recites fully the facts that all roads 
had for years paid commissions, that - received in 
this way often more than by regu salary, that 
commissions were divided with passengers and that the 
amount of commissions paid was concealed by the companies, 
who in their published revorts gave only the net amount of 
passenger receipts after deducting commission pea, 
which often amounted to 20 per cent. of the‘amount received. 
Reference is made to the circular issued by the roads in 
March and to the fact that the great majority of the roads 
acceded to its cenditions, binding them not to offer com- 
missions to the agents of other companies. 

The boird substantially confirms the whole position of the 
Eastern roads. It says : 

The offenses of which the Commission has cognizance are 
anything done or omitted to be done in contravention of the 
provisions of the act. Railroad rations in states are crea- 
tions of the state governments, and their powers and duties 
are defined by their charters or by generallaws. The act does 





not make it duty of state rai is to o1 ize and oper- 
ate through lines of transportation comalting of sepa- 
rate roads owned by different com The orgavization 


of such lines is left under the act to voluntary action of rail- 








road companies as it existed previously. The law in this 
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mstance does not in terms require one rvad to sell through 


tickets over anether. In the absence of statutory authority 


one road can only sell tickets and check baggage over another | 


by agreement. 

By agreement between companies pny 2 
properly are sold as a convenience and an inducement for 
pa’ . Such tickets are a convenience to travelers, and 
perhaps to connecting roads, but they are a part of the volun- 
tary arrangements for business purposes, like joint tariffs, 
interchange of cars and common use of depots. It being, 
therefore, under our statute, matter of mutual agreement 
whether through tickets shall be sold by a road over 
roads of some other companies, it follows that the 
torm of such tickets and the manner of their sale are also 
mutters of agreement. If companies can agree upon their 
tariffs, the form of their tickets, and how they should be 
sold, they may have the right to do so, and by such agree- 
ment become inter-state carriers; but if they cannot | 
agree, the act does not undertake to coerce- them | 


to do business together upon terms that”. may. 
be justly objectionable or injurious. Through tick- 
ets are not indispensable for these purposes;| 


pose 
but assuming, for the sake of argument, that they may be | 
deemed “ facilities” for the receiving, forwarding and de- 
livering of passengers to connecting lines, carriers are only | 
reqired to afford reasonable, proper and equal facilities. | 
They are not required to affo: 
pr pes or unequal! facilities. 

bis presents the question whether the payment of com: | 
missions is in itself, or, as incidental to the enjoyment of a 
facility, reasonable and ee within the purview of the 
statute. The facility of through tickets 1s equally offered to 
all and may be enjoyed without commissions. If the statute | 
does not give one company authority to subsidize the agents of | 
another, and if the a. is injurious in its effects it certainly | 
cannot be reasonable and proper. The statute{d.es not divest | 
a railroad company of the exclusive right to control its own | 
internal affairs. ‘The right of ownership, with the power of 
control over employés and management of property is as 
absolute under the act as before its passage. In forbidding 
their agents to receive commissions the Eastern roads | 
have not transcended their reasonable rights. One person 
or corporation has no ‘right to interfere with the 
employés of another, and the statute does not dis-| 
turb this old and sound principle. The board quotes 
the testimony of a witness who says: ‘It is in tbe articles of | 
the organization of the Pennsylvania Co. that no officer’, | 
from president down, shall receive any compensation | 
from any other corporation without a resolution of the 
Board of Directors, and all compensation so received must be | 
covered into the treasury of the company. We found | 
that some of our ticket agents were receiving a/| 
greater amount from foreign than we were} 
paying them, and instead of being our employés they | 
were the employés of other roads, and we had lost control of | 
them entirely.” | 

The board continues: A practice capable of producing | 
results thus described cannot be reasouable or proper, and 
a road is fully justified in the use of all lawful precau- 
tions to protect itself and its agents against such 
invasions: of its authority and its business morality. 
The defendants are supported on this question by a very 
large majority of connecting roads, showing a decided pre- 
ponderance of opinion against the practice. The complain- 
ants insist that the payment of commissions is only 
additional compensation for services rendered by the 
agent, and that they have the right to pay them. 
They distinctly assert the right. of one corporation to 
employ and pay, for its own interest, an official servant 2f 
another corporation to which his service is primarily and ex- 
clusively due. A theory of this character ought not to 
be, and is not, recognized in business affairs or in official 
life. A divided service between many masters cannot! 
be satisfactory to any, and, as a rule, is injurious to) 
the person so employed. The detendants have not 
contravened the provisions of the act. They reason-| 
ably and fairly offered to afford all reasoneble, proper 
and equa] facilities for the receiving and delivering of pas- 
sengers to and from their several lines and those connecting 
therewith, and did not discriminate in any respect between 
such connecting lines, in requiring the cessation of commis- 
sions to their agents. When entering into business arrange- 
ments with connecting roads, the defendants only demand- | 
ed what wasreasonable and proper, and the complainants, by | 
their refusal to refrain from paying commissions on tickets | 
issued by defendants, voluntarily excluded themselves from 
the reasonable, proper and equal facilities offered to them in | 
common with other connecting lines. The complaints are dis- 
missed, all concurring except Commissioner Morrison. Opin- 
ion by Commissioner Schoonmaker. 

Commissioner Morrison, in his dissenting opinion, says, in 
substance, that the facts present the simple question whether 
a common carrier, subject to the provisions of the act, may 
withhold from a railroad company and those who wish to use | 
it the same equal facilities for the ‘‘interchange of traffic” 
and ‘‘ forwarding and delivery of passengers and property” 
afforded to a competing line and those who use it, until the 
prescribed line shall Jane not to offer or pay commis- 
sions té&the agents of the company exacting such promise. 


By the’ provision of the third section of the act the operation | 


of through lines with through ticketing and checking of bag- | 


gagq would seem to be, not a matter of agency or agreement | N 
dependent on the voluntary action of or contract between | 


railroad companies, but a public duty imposed by law. The 
answer of the defendant avers that “it is ready 
instruct its agents to sell 
ant’s road and to afford the complainant equal 
facilities with other railway companies in this respect, 
erie the complainant will cease, as other companies 

ve ceased to offer and to pay commissions, bribes, or gratu- 
or the sale of tickets.” 


ities, to respondent’s agents The de- 


fendant here virtually admits its refusal to sell tickets over | 
complainant’s line to be a refusal of equal facilities, and has | 


admitted it by conceding it to others. It should not ther- 
fore be allowed to deny the same equal facilities to complain- 
ant. A common carrier may not make discriminations 


whereby it will afford A a facility if he will take the Chi- | 


cago, Burlin & Quincy, and deny it to B because he will 
take the Chicago & Alton. And this is precisely what 
the defendant insists@it may lawfully do. The defend 
ants characteriz commissions as bribes, and yet they 
have themselves been paying them for years. It is no 
answer to the Fe desirous of using railways 
as a continuous , that there are differences as 
to the rights of companies among themselves. Mr. 
Morrison would regret to hinder reform in railroad adminis- 
tration, and admits that the defendants’ motives seemed to 
be in this direction, and therefore right; but until commis- 
sion paying is declared illegal questions concerning it should 
not be allowed to excuse roads from their obligations to the 


public. 
After Aug. 1, the Commision expects to hold sessions in 
various Northern and Western states. 

Transcontinental Wool Traffic. 


The Canadian Pacific has contracted to carry some Aus- 
tralian wool from Victoria, B. C., to Boston and other points 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 


tickets very | 


special, unreasonable, im-| fojjows: 


to| 
tickets over complain- | 


Coal. 
The coal movement for the week ending July 16 is reported as | 
follows: } 
188 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. | 
Anthracite...... .... 698,57 603,608 I. 94,966 15. 
Bituminous..... ..... 204,251 242,432 D. 38,181 15.7 
Coke (July 9)........ 30.578 61,649 D. 31,071 50.4 
Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending July 16 


were 56,492 tons, and for the year to that date, 1,650,161 

tons, an increase of 694,130 tons as compared with the cor- | 
| resonding period last year. } 
Cotton. | 

The cotton movement forthe week ending July 16 is reportea | 
| as below, in bales : 


Interior markets; 1887. 1886. [Inc.orDec. P.c | 

Receipts. ........ .... 893 5,235 D. 4,342 82.9 | 

| Shipments..,......... 5,298 14,669 D. 9,371 63.2) 

nia ss. <s venice 33,843 68,227 =D. 34,3879 50.3) 

Seaports : } 
Receipts... ......... 4,600 9,471 D. 4,871 51.4 
PONTE cnn00..38 0sles 14,405 26,069 D. 21,664 60.0 
BR ssen btoccccnsnsd 230,626 815 D. 58,189 20.1 


| Total movement from plantations for the crop year ending | 

| July 15 was 6,345,653 bales, against 6,451,803 for 1885-86, 

5,592,073 for 1884-85, and 5,643,377 for 1883-84. 
Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as | 








| Month of June: 
1887. 1 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Atch., T. &S. Fe. $1,521,376 $1,252,754 I. $268,622 v1.4 
Atiantic & Pac.... 228,835 125.197 I. 103,688 85.1 
Buff.,. N.Y. & P.. 220,000 226,560 D. 6,560 2.8) 
Buff., R. & Pitts 182,405 £9,034 I. 93,371 104.9} 
Bur., C. R & No 217.446 218,124 D. 678 0 
Cairo, V. & C..,.. 61,488 54,889 I. 6,589 12.3 
California South.. 97,475 58,430 I. 41,045 72.4 
Canadiau Pac.... 1,020,000 895.923 LI, 124,077 13.8 
Cape F. & Y. Vy. 17,985 14,723 I. 3,262 22.1 
Central ot Iowa... 13.92: 97,459 D. 3,535 3.6 
Ches. & Obio..... 381,446 322,799 I. 58,647 18.1 
Eliz., L. & B.S.... 87,823 67,4LL I 20,412 30.2 
Ches., O.& &. W.. 145,124 122,606 I. 22,518 18.3 
Chic. & Atiantic.. 177,592 122,736 I. 54,856 44.6 
| Chi. & East. Ml.. 67,508 134.285 I. 33,223 4.7 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 2.120,000 2,064,222 I. 55,778 = =2..7 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 109,025 110,609 D. 1,584 1.4 
Cin, H & Day... 260,617 222,316 I. 838.301 17.2 
C..0,8.La0. 269,317 193,667 I. 15,650 80.7 
C., Jack. & Mack. 35,108 $2,855 I. 2,253 6.8 
Cin., N. O. & T. P. 70.458 252,067 I 28,391 164 
Ala. Gt. South. 117,668 $8,345 1. 29,323 33.2 
N. Ori. &N.E.. 46,082 40,315 I. 6,487 16.0 
Vicks. & Mer... 30,899 32,486 D. 1.587 30.3 
V., Shre. & P.. 31,821 26,448 I. 5,273 20.3 
Cia., R. & Ft. W.. 31,647 29,910 1. 1,737 3.9 
Cin., W. & Balt. 158,772 146,200 I, 12,572 8.6 
Cleve., Ak. & C... 5u,365 47,914 1. 2,451 5.1 
Cieve. & Canton.. 30,141 33,147 D. 3,006 9.0 
Ch. 0., O.@ &. .: 0 314 964 301,343 I. 13.621 4.5 
| Cleve. & Mar..... 22,170 23,287 D. 1,117 48 
Ul. & Cin. Mid 24,452 28,379 D. 927 13 
Col, H.Vy. & Tol 191,078 163.300 1. 27,778 17.0 
Den. & R. G .. 648,149 555,386 I. 92,763 16.7 
Den. & R. G. W 90,050 89,428 I. 622 6 
Det., B.C. & Al 50.8 25,036 1. 25,8 8 103.2 
Det., Lan. & No 96,116 96,717 D. 601 6 
E. Ten., Va. & G.. 392,343 320,398 I. 71,945 22.4 
*fv. & Ind’apolis. 13,258 10,441 I. 2,917 28.0 
Ev. & lerreH... 72,463 66.522 I. 5,941 89 
| Fliut & Pere Ma. 223,708 169,733 I. 53,975 31.8 
Fia. Ry. & N.. 81,C33 76.807 I. 4,226 5.5 
Fr. W. & Den. C. 44,901 30,135 L 13,766 45.7 
Georgia Pacific... 85,738 49,450 I. 36,288 733 
Grand . Ri 195,319 161,078 I. 34,241 21.2 
+Gr. Trunk of C... 1,436 880 1,342,543 I. 94,337 70.2 
Gulf, C.& S. Fe... 175,220 161.358 I. 13,862 8.5 
Houston & T. C.. 161,361 136,783 I. 24,578 17.9 
Illinois Central: 
2h fae.) 5s 581,963 536,751 I. 45,212 84 
South. Div. .... 260,843 256,925 I. 3918 15 
Ced. F. & M.... 11,130 15,161 D. 4,031 265 
Dub. & Sioux C. 7,828 81,113 D. 13,285 163 
lowa F.& 3. City 49,783 46.421 I. 3,362 7.2 
ind., Bloom. & W. 197.989 196,934 I, 1,065 5 
Ind., Dec. &Spr.. 30,01 28,262 I. 1.756 62 
K.C., Ft. 8. &G.. 194,313 6. I. 18,030 10.2 
K. C, Spr. &M.. 159,830 124,491 I. 34,839 27.9 
K. C., Clint. & S.. 15,709 18.932 D. 3,223 17.0 
Keokuk & West.. 24 233 22,631 1. 1,602 7.0 
| Kingston & Pem . 18,662 14,139 I. 4,523 32.0 
Lake Erie & W... 165,364 134,348 I. 31,416 23.0} 
Lehigh & H.R... 21,601 14,658 I. 7,033 478) 
Long Island...... 21,156 295,539 I. 25,617 8.6} 
Lou., Ev. & St. L. 84,551 62,505 I. 22846 35.2 | 
Louis. & Nasb.... 1,237,700 1,121,192 I 116,908 163] 
Lou., Alt. &C.. 88,898 142,143 I. 46,755 32.9 | 
L., N. O. & Tex.. 108,229 101,673 I. 6,551 64.4 
Manhattan Elev.. 674,524 644,530 L. 29,994 46| 
Mar., Col. & Nor. 6.59 3.530 IL 3067 87.6| 
Ma'q., H.&0O.... 134,987 134,619 I, 368 2) 
Mem. & Charies.. 111,755 84,853 I. 26.902 31.6} 
| {Mexican Central. 353,645 274,764 I. 78,881 28.7 | 
+Mexican National } 
South. Div..... 84.264 84,417 D. 155 1} 
Mil.,L. 8S. & W. 314,449 236,132 I. 108.307 45.9) 
Mil. & North...... 71,628 47,653 I. 23.975 504| 
Minn. & N. V 115,811 43,590 I. 72221 163.6) 
Miss. & Tenn..... 24,609 22,949 I. 1,660 7.2) 
| Mobile & Ohio... 165,442 144,505 I. 20,937 145 
Nash., C. & St. L. 241,071 178,139 I. 62,932 33.3 
-Y.C.& H.R... 2,847,614 2,664,245 1. 183,369 6.8 
| N.Y. City & No.. 49,28 46,666 I. 2,615 5.5 
.Y¥., Ont. & W. 128,959 122,286 I. 5,773 45.5 | 
| Norfolk & West.. 308, 201,844 I. 106,845 52.9) 
| Northern Pac..... 1,101,141 ,077,356 I. 23,785 2.2 | 
Ohio Southern.... 36,7C8 3, is 3,018 8.9} 
Oreg. R. & N. Co. 423,750 481.735 D. 57,985 120 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 63,928 56.921 I. 7,007 12.3 | 
| Rich. & Danville... | 301,000 260,834. I. - 31,166 11.5 | 
| Va. Mid. Div.. 125,000 121,908 I. 3,082 25.3) 
Chas., C..& A.. 43,200 44.489 D. 1,289 2 | 
Col.-& Gr. Div.. 26,500 24,052. I. 2,448 10.1 
West. N. C. Div. 51,400 44,028 I. 7,372 163) 
| Wa,0.& Was ,800 8,300 I. 500 . 6.0 
Ash. & Sp. Div. 4,500 1,800 I. 2.700 150.0 | 
| St. Jo. & Gr. I'd. 84,318 88,077 D. 3,759 43) 
| St. L., A. & T. H.: | 
Main Line...... 97,201 93,162. I. 4,039 4.3 | 
Branches ....... 63,27 53,270 I. 10,000 18.7) 
St. L., A. & Tex... 187,192 126,234 I, 60.958 48.3} 
St. L. & SanF... 457,584 419,467 I. 38,177 9.0 | 
ist. L.A. & T. A. 281,656 227,463 I. 54,193 23.8 | 
St. P. & Duluth.. 164,065 154,008 I. 10,037 6.5 | 
St. P.. M. & Man.. 613,080 479,694 I. 133.486 27.8 
| Shenandoah Val.. 73,010 000 I. 13,800 23.0 
South Carolina... 61,618 62,419 D. 801 1.2 
Staten I'd R. T... 102,148 82,485 L. 19,663 23.8 
| Texas & Pacific.. 10,478 396,376 D. 35,898 93.0 
Tol.,A. A. &N.M, 770 26,979 I. 12,791 47.3 
| Tol.’ & Ohio Cen.. 77,491 62872 I. 14,619 23.2 
Wabash ( West.) .. 29,868 405.510 I. 124,353 30.6 
Wheeling & L. E. 61,698 50,326 I. 11,372 22.6 
| Wisconsin Cen. .. 174,873 152,300 I. 22,573 15.8 
Min., S.C. & W. 39,718 24,956 I. 14,762 26. 
Wis & Minn... 78,674 13,788 1. 64,886 470.1 
,.. eee $27,577,658 $24,377,882 I.$3,199,776 13.1) 
Month of June: 
eve. & Canton. $30,141 $33,147 D. $3,006 9.0 
WR ee ao ase. 9.251 9,711 D. 460 4.7 
Coeur d’Alene.... a =F anekaaes 8 8=—Ss« Sc oud 
Tan's, - wc din CO a os) trated 
Mar., Col. & Nor. 6,5 3,530 I. 3,067 87.6 
oe st eae 4,091 1,999 I. 2,092 104.5 




















Month of May: 1887, 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Ca) & Y. Vy. $18,866 $15,228 I. $3,638 23.9 
y A 5,348 IL. 2,255 «40.2 
344, 422,844 D. 78,148 18.4 
17,576 67,964 D. 50,388 75.2 
361,925 307,293 I. 54,632 17.7 
110,133 67,234 L 42,899 63.8 
84,704 63,128 I. 21,576 34.1 
26.1: 19,261 1. 6,872 35.5 
131,382 113,692 I. 17,690 15.5 
42,310 28.689 I. 13,621 47.7 
ae” Sseewee ” “Snescnas fase 
C!S ee ee ies 
830,013 309,324 I. 20,689 6.6 
ee eee 106,716 100,522 LI. 6,194 6.1 
Den. & R.G. W.. 75,356 .018 D. 16,662 18.1 
Net but inde 9.202 32,197 D. 22995 71.3 
Lou., N. O. & T... 118,885 103,651 L 15,234 14.7 
pate 24,041 14,012 I. 9,029 60.1 
Mion. & St. L 118,677 121,364 D. 2,687 2.2 
ep a ee 17,932 24,462 D. 6,530 26.5 
Mian. & N. W.... 91,454 36,596 I. 54,858 149.8 
Rihdacies gobs 28,050 15,076 I. 12,974 85.9 
Oregon Imp. Co.. 265.733 204,063 I. 161,670 79.2 
Me aAsd gs cena 122.106 33.095 I. 89,011 268.9 
Oregon R. & N. Co 426.428 480,345 D. 53,917 11.2 
| , ees 175,509 230,384 D. 54,875 23.8 
| St. Jo. & Gd. I.. 74,632 9,681 D. 15,049 16.7 
Net earpings.... 14,544 35,682 D. 21,138 59.1 
Wabash, East of 
| SER 548,669 521,447 L 27,222 5.2 
DE bas aahdnnnuke 153,576 95,112 I. 58,464 61.4 
Total (gross) ... $3.091,420 $2,880,674 I. $210,746 7.6 
Total (net)...... 855,731 770,¢ I. 85,393 ... 
D. $155,926... 
DORs caseds «<< thieeenveden wasncd.'es2bonlduse D. 70,5383 9.1 
Six months—Jan. 1 to June 30 
Cleve. & Canton.. 72,503 $160906 I. $11,597 72.2 
ERs wenkt one 239,788 33,719 IL. 6,0 12.0 
Mar., Col. & Nor. en | wcekeeee 2.) ieadhi ode 
ME Shtlenns hens EE 5 ey SB ARe be Seem cumeh 





* Includes only three weeks of June in each year. 

+ For four weeks ended July 2. + Mexican currency. 

Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 


East-bound Shipments. 


The total movement of all freight except live stock from 
Chicago eastward to seaboard points for the week ending July 
16 amounted to 24,162 tons, against 21,148 tons for the 
week previous, an increase of 3,019 tons. The percentages 
carried by the various roads are as follows: Chicago & 
Grand Trunk, 12.5; Michigan Central, 14 3; Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, 10.6; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago, 29.0: Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, 20.8; Balti- 
more & Ohio, 4.4; New York, Chicago & St. Louis,6.5; Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 1.9. 


New York Rapid Transit Commission. 


The new Rapid Transit Commission, consisting of General 
Louis Fitzgerald, Stephenson Towie, Thomas C. Clarke and 
James S. Smith, met in New York last week. General Fitz- 
gerald was elected chairman. _ Peter B. Olmey resigned as a 
member of the Commission. The line of railroad to be con- 
sidered is from a point on the east line of Broadway near the 
City Hall Park to a point of junction with the authorized line 
of the New York Underground Railway south of Fourteenth 
street. The commissioners, at a later meeting, decided to 
advertise for plans and suggestions. 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania road for the week 
ending July 9 was: 


Coal. Coke. Total. 1886. 
Line of road........... 153,265 30,578 183,843 198,001 
Year to date... 5,385,524 1,684,371 7,069,895 7,623,577 


Decrease for the year 14,158 tons, or 7.2 per cent. ; 4ecrease 
for the year 553,682 tons, or 7.2 per cent. 


Trunk Line Classification. 

Cotton piece goods on and after July 18 go at third class 
when in boxes orin bales at owner’s risk of chafing. As 
finally decided, after a letter ballot, this includes any of the 
following articles made wholly of cotton: Calicoes, canton 
flannels, plain or dyed, canvas, corset jeans, cotton warp, 
cotton yarn, crash (linen or cotton), domestic checks, stripes 
cheviots, cotton duck, denims, drills, domestic ginghams, 
glazed cambrics, sheetings, osnaburgs, bleached and brown 
tuckings, window hellands, when the specific name of the 
articles and the name of the shipper are plainly marked on 
the outside of packages, and stated in shipping receipt. 
Marking or describing packages as containing ‘‘cotton piece 
goods” will not be sufficient. The new classification of 
cotton piece goods covers both original and assorted 
packages. 

The Fourth Section - ag Pittsburgh & Lake 

rie. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and Lake Shore agents in Pitts- 
burgh have notified shippers that they will take freight to 
New York as follows: 


Rate Reduction. 
Class. Cents Cents. 
DRS (cvdedcscdeorc vic 45 5 
REPU cddickasdtss- Silsioresasss 43 4 
PEE cs ccccc dash den cctereaseeeewns 30 e 3 
To Boston and points in New England states the rates are: 
Reduction. 
Cents. 
9 
8 
5 


It is thought that suit will be entered against the compa- 


nies by a representative of the Pennsylvania. 
; Drovers’ Passes. 


The Chicago & Alton has been giving stockmen free return 
passes On passenger trains. Other roads have been obliged, 
in self protection, to do the same, and the Central Traffic 
Asscciation is try to stop the practice. 


Texas Rates. 


The competition on Texas traffic from St. Louis and other 
northern points, which seems to have been precipitated by 
the opening of the Atchison line to that state, appears to have 


become general. The Missouri Pacific has reduced rates 
from St. Louis on important classes of goods 40 per cent. 
and more. 


St. Paul-Chicago Train Rates. 
It is said that in spite of all agreements, flour and grain 
are being carried from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chicago 
at 74¢ cents per 100 lbs. The milling in transit privilege is 
said to be necessary to keep the grain from going East via 
Duluth and Lake Superior, and the St. Paul & Duluth claims 
that it must make low rates because other roads carrying to 
ig take grain for the same price that they ask to St. 
‘a 


The Kansas Boom. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific announces that it will 
haul live stock, agricultural products, and manufactured 
of Kansas origin to the county, municipal or state fairs 

eld in any Eastern states free of charge. 


























